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At all Libraries, In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE 
By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Proper Pride.” 


“The story in reality is admirable of its kind. We cannot confidently say whether ‘B. M. 
Croker’ may be a lady or a gentleman, andl, in intimating as much, we pay him—we shall 
assume the male sex for convenience—a very high compliment. That the author is a lady we 
are nevertheless inclined to believe, for the novel is thoroughly feminine in the delicate touches 
that lighten the flirtations, and in the details of the costumes with their colours, which are 
apparently by an export. At the same time, when tield sports have to be dealt with, the author 
appears to be equally at home. And although he relates the autobiography of a fashionable young 
lady, the story embraces a considerable range of incident; and we are almost constrained to 
address him with the stock sentence of flattering criticism, and pronounce that there is not a 
dull page in his volumes from the beginning to the end. The scene shifts from Ireland to India, 
and the Irish scenes are even better than the Indian, which is saying a very great deal -The 
pictures of Indian life and society are equally vivid and truthful. Nothing can be better, though 
there is no touch of the parade of information, than the sketches of Indian travel and Indian 
scenery, of garrison gaieties, of station scandal and malice, of existence in bungalows, in the 
plains, and in shady villas in the mountains. We seem to feel the heat and to revolt against the 
ilies; to suffer from the monotony of routine in the same blasé local society; and to be propor- 
tionately relieved when we pack up our belongings and shift with other fashionable nomads to 
the Ootacamund Mills The novel ends as it begins, with a liveliness for which we feel 
personally grateful to the author,”—Saturday Review. 


“The contrast between the dreadful scenes on board the wreck and the frivolity and empty 
conversation on board the Hindostan is so well displayed that the writer of ‘Pretty Miss Neville,” 
is immediately classed in the reader's mind with the higher order of literary aspirants. The 
description of the life at Mulkapore, the station at which the heroine resides on her first arrival 
is charming. Many a young lady on reading it will turn with disgust from the comparative dulness 
of London life, even in the height of the season, to think with envy of the brilliant gaieties of Mulka- 
pore.”—Court Journal. 


“Three well-written-and readable volumes. The plot unfolds itself with a sufliciency of romantic 
and varied incident. Altogether this is an attractive and brightly written story, above the average of 
its class, not only by its conception and execution, but also, and particularly, by the graceful manner 
of its narration.”"—Atheneum, 
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Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, GOUT, and 
RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly /f 
Holloway's Pills be taken according to Directions to Purify the Blood, 
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sie Sis sek eon of ae have the approval of the medical profession. 
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before September Ist: WHEREIN THE BIBLE 1790. 
DOES J F yeAX nota ENESS THE Wednesday Morn, April 21st, 1799. 
i > vhapter and Verse. The Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of Black- 


rsons sending in the first twent i pive 

ONE GOLD WATCH BACH. The pera: friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch’s Pills, wishes to send a box to Elizabeth Cane, 

of the Parish of Hecktield, Hants, who seems to have 

nearly the same complaint, and applies to Mr. Kearsley 


for a box, 
1884. 


MADAM, Tottenham, 20th February, 1384 
| am very pleased to tell you that the pills have 
already taken the desired effect on the young person for 
whom I sent. She has only taken them a few nights, 
Other remedies have been tried for some time without 
avail. 
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we Offer the following ae 


CONSOLATION REWARDS. 


The last 20 persons answering correctly will receive 
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Finely Illustrated Family Story Paper, finely printed, 
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&e. You will be delighted with it. _— 
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THE “SCIENCE OF CHANGE OF AIR,” 
By DAVID S. SKINNER, M.D., BRUSSELS, 


FELLOW OF THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

“Tn this Pamphlet the Author treats in his exordium of Physiology, and of the corporeal 
conditions under which change of air is beneficial ; and after dealing with the questions 
of Atmospheric Pressure, the Watery Vapour of the Breath, Ozone, and Electricity, con- 
cludes with some meteorological statistics of certain English health-resorts. The reader 
who may wish to learn whether, in his own case,a visit toany of these is likely to prove 
beneficial, should procure Dr. Skinner's brochure.” —Axnowledge. 

“A useful contribution to the literature of the subject. from the pen of Dr. David 8. 
Skinner, has just made its appearance, and will awaken fresh interest in the subject. The 
author seems to have given long and careful attention to the question in its scientitic aspects. 
and his conclusions appear to be thoroughly sound and interesting from a clinical point ot 
view. He treats of the physiology of respiration, products of waste, urea, and fat, atmospheric 
pressure, the watery vapour of the breath, ozone and electricity. animal electricity, climate 
and topography. Great stress must always be Jaid upon the necessity of promoting, to the 
fullest extent, the exhalations of moisture as a means of getting rid of waste material from the 
body. the drier the atmosphere the greater is the amount of moisture exhaled, and rice versa. 
in speaking of atmospheric pressure, Dr, Skinner points out the dangers of a too rarefied air, 
and insists that the question of calculating the proper elevation a patient may require is a 
most important one ; that a too high position in the Alps may be as yes as one too near 
the sea level. He directs special attention to the effects of ozone and electricity in the air, 
and to the subjects of electrical conditions in our own bodies. in their relationship to the 
maintenance of health. Undoubtedly nerve force is greatly influenced by variations in these 
conditions, and through this intluence upon our nervous system, all the functions of the body 
are governed for good or ill. One experiences this at once in the wide difference of feeling 
that exists, of hopefulness and buoyancy in fine, dry, sharp, sunny weather, on the one hand, 
and the languor and depression of spirits which makes life miserable in cold, wet, or damp 
and sunless weather, on the other. j 

* The subject is one of deep and practical interest to medical men, whatever may be their 
special position in the profession, there is much in it suggestive of mental food, for careful 
study and reflection, and if it but serves to stimulate other and deeper inquiries in the field 
of climatic influence, our therapeutic resources will have received a helpful adjunct.”—The 
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to all those afflicted with no worse malady than a desire to have all the 

ease and enjoyment of life that is possible. It is noiseless and easy in 
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an ordinary bedstead. 
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The Lancet. 


An excellent invention, which will prove especially serviceable to invalids. 


The British Medical Journal. 


Ts one of the most useful inventions we have seen ; indeed, for simplicity and effectiveness, it excels 
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The London Medical Record. 


Most completely answers the purpose of changing the position of the patient without disturbing 





him, and by the act of one person. It is worth the attention of all hospital managers. 





Mr. Wituiam Trnstey has the pleasure to annovnee that he has arranged with 
Messrs. Marte & Co., of Tottenham Court Road, for the Manufacture and Sale 
of his Patent Bedstead. RBedsteads with the Patent fixed to them can be had jor 
36s. Full particulars and Prospectus can be had by applying to the above Firm. 
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IN THE RING. 


By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “A WOMAN'S REVENGE,” “THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER,” “THE LION QUEEN,” 
“ sADOWS,” “AT THE CROSS ROADS.” 


CHARLES PETMAN’S 
GRAND CIRCUS. THIS DAY. 
LARGEST SHOW IN THE WORLD. 
Patronized by all the Crowned Heads of Europe. 





GRAND CIRCUS! 
Under the Direction of 
MR. CHARLES PETMAN, 
On the White Hart Tavern Green, will give their first performance in 
GRIMSTON, at 8 precisely, 


September 21st. 


GRAND CIRCUS! 


Suc was the announcement in huge highly-coloured letters of blue, 
red and green, on a ground of flaming yellow, which, for the last 
three days, had dazzled the eyes and raised on tiptoe the expec- 
tations of the inhabitants of a little busy manufacturing town in 
the North of England. And true to their parti-coioured promises, 
made with so much éclat on every wall and fence in the town, the 
gorgeous show promised had streamed into the town with all banners 
flying—a somewhat dissonant brass band playing—and the usual 
cavalcade of gilded cars, ornamented with gay pictures, on one of 
them a tall, fine-looking woman, dressed as Britannia, or rather, as 
VOL. XXXVI. 
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one of the spectators persisted, “ must give the lady her title, you 
know—Rule Britannia,” the usual troop of long-tailed piebald 
ponies, some led, the rest ridden by knights and ladies in gorgeous 
bespangled dresses—most of them rather the worse for wear— 
behind these a clown, seated the reverse way, upon a lean-looking 
donkey, who, like his master, was completely enveloped in trap- 
pings of yellow, red, green and blue, looking for all the world as 
if their suits were made of the odd and useless bills of the show, 
and behind the jester of the court, in solemn dignity, the mighty 
Petman himself drove his portly person, clad in the everlasting 
sealskin waistcoat, with ponderous watch-chain and seals, in a tiny 
trap, drawn by two matchless cream ponies. 

Oh, such a splendid sight it was. And how eagerly all the 
little boys and girls looked forward to the first performance, which 
was to be given at eight o’clock precisely, in the gigantic tent, 
erected in a large piece of waste land at the least populated portion 
of the town, and how great had been the excitement evinced as 
the longed-for hour arrived. 

Now it was all over. For three nights only had the inhabitants 
of busy Grimston been allowed to gape in wonder at the wonderful 
jockey-rider,George Epsom; at the marvellous feats of Mons. Verte, 
the great somersaultist; Madame Petite, in her graceful and 
marvellous act, “The poetry of motion;” the wonderful Break- 
neck Brothers, in their inimitable performance upon the horizontal 
bar; the world-known Madame Fourteenstone, on the slack wire ; 
the renowned Japanese children, in their marvellous juggling act ; 
the sidesplitting clowns Merry-go-Round and Little Jerry; on 
lions, tigers, elephants, &c., on show,&c., &c. ; and almost before ‘the 
last wondrous gaper has been induced to leave the hippodrome tent 
with less ceremony and certainly persuasion of a more forcible sort 
than the means used to induce him to enter the gay abode of wit 
and wonder, the work of demolition has commenced. In a few 
hours the gorgeous show will have completely disappeared ; the em- 
blazoned tent with its gaudily-dressed men and women, wonderful 
animals, and mighty, will be a thing of the past; the only 
evidence of its existence being a well-worn circle on the green, 
deeply rutted with wheel marks, trodden by the hoofs of the won- 
derful animals, and littered with signs of past revelry in the shape 
of broken gingerbeer bottles, innumerable scraps of paper, bearing 
the name of the nearest pastrycook, and the usual complement of 
orangepeel. 

Already the inside of the tent is undergoing a complete revo- 
lution; the red covered seats are being piled up with all speed into 
the large rough wagons which are to transport them to Biddington, 
the next town which the great show is to honour; already the 
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long-tailed ponies are stripped of their gay trappings, and loosely 
haltered together in trios and quartettes, ready for the start in the 
morning, while the knights and ladies in nineteenth-century 
costumes, of rather questionable cut, are condescending to very 
ordinary actions, and certainly not very chivalric language, as they 
assist in the general work or look vigilantly after their special belong- 
ings. George Epsom is violently rowing one of the grooms, 
who has the care of his racer, because, through negligence on his 
own part, that priceless animal had been carelessly saddled—a fact 
which accounted for its rider failing to go through his performance 
with his accustomed success. M. Verte, a fiery little Frenchman 
—for once answering to the nationality his name implied—was 
displaying his knowledge of our English (bad) language by swear- 
ing roundly at his “servant” for impeding the removal of his 
worn-out old hack, its master being in a great hurry to keep an 
appointment, made by means of a few telegraphic signs in the inter- 
vals of “ double hand over handers,” with a pretty girl in a velvet 
hat in the front row of the threepenny seats. Usually “ Moussy,” as 
he was called, did not deign to thus honour any but the sixpenny 
front seats—I beg their pardon, the stalls—but la petite char- 
mante had answered his glances so encouragingly that he had 
been led to appoint a meeting at the nearest oyster shop, where 
two-shillings-a-dozen natives and stout would be the order of the 
day. In a farther corner, Madame Petite, a faded, wrinkled, 
old woman—now she was sans make-up—was having a few but de- 
cided words with Sam Merry-go-Round because his tricks had 
interfered with her time allowed. Madame Fourteenstone was 
pérsonally superintending the removal of her wardrobe contained 
in the narrow space of a hat-box; the Breakneck Brothers were 
going through a little performance not quite so inimitable as that 
which they had lately engaged in so successfully—namely, 
trying in a vague undecided sort of manner to get out of the stage- 
door—a slit in the tent—a feat which they had some difficulty in 
accomplishing, for, as Jack remarked, after five unsuccessful trials, 
in which he severely damaged his noble features“ horizontal might 
be in his line, but blessed if he could make a go at the ‘ parpen- 
dicklar.’” “ Right you are, mate,” said his relative, sawing about 
in the air to try and reach something to hold on by; “ it’s a clear 
case of ‘two to one, bar one,’ with us, I’m blowed if it ain’t”; 
while two very English mothers—at least in their way of showing 
affection—were dragging away their sleepy offspring, in the shape 
of the Japanese children. Several others of the company were 
lounging near; some had gone to their lodgings; two or three 
ladies and gentlemen, of better class than their fellow-performers, 
were directing, as required by agreement, the removal of their 
h2 
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stage properties ; one or two girls, poorly dressed, waited patiently 
while the grooms dallied unnecessarily with their few professional 
belongings ; some gentlemen-riders stood about in knots talking 
of the late season and likely success of the next move ; men rushed 
hither and thither, dragging, pushing, or carrying all sorts of odd- 
shaped bundles; and the sounds of calling and shouting of 
orders, knocking, &c., and all the noise usually attendant on the 
removal of so great a show, nearly deafened one. 

A little apart, however, from this centre-of the confusion and 
bustle were two persons, one a tall fine-looking girl, evidently of 
better means than her companions, for her dress—a well-cut 
ulster of dark green cloth, a large felt hat turned up with a neat 
black wing and steel buckle, good black gauntlet gloves, and 
neat linen collar of scrupulous whiteness—spoke of comfortable 
if not extravagant means, and suited well her fine figure and not 
unhandsome face, as she sat in the full glare of the lights from a 
long row of a flaring gas jets which was raised above the well- 
worn red velvet chair, the seat of honour for the leader of the 
orchestra, on the arm of which she was seated. 

By her side, leaning in a careless but not ungraceful position 
against one of the slight wooden pillars which supported the 
tent, was a young man of about two-and-twenty, dressed in a 
long brown overcoat, open in the front, and showing him to be of 
a tall but slight build. He wore a crimson silk scarf twisted loosely 
round his neck, a gold ring on the little finger of his left hand, in 
which he held a pair of brown gloves, and a soft felt hat shading 
a pale and certainly not an English face. 

Presently a timid voice breaks in upon the téte-a-léte above the 
noise of hammering, the hum of many talkers, and the clatter of 
many hurrying feet, as it asks : 

“Could you tell me, please, where I can find Mr. Petman ?” 

The young fellow breaks off in the middle of the answer he 
is making to some question put to him by his companion, turns 
in the direction of the voice, while at the same time the work- 
men nearest cease their clatter for a moment to turn also, and see 
what daring stranger has intruded in upon their sacred precincts, 
who it is who demands to enter the great manager’s presence, 
and that, after the conclusion of so weighty a piece of business 
as the evening performance. 

And what they see in the speaker is only a girl, of middle 
height and slight make, simply and poorly dressed in black, 
with a white face lit up by two big brown eyes, which she 
raises so timidly to meet the young fellow’s look of cool surprise. 

For an instant she bears the almost insolent glance, and then 
suddenly her head droops and a deep flush floods her pale cheeks 
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a brief moment, for she suddenly finds herse!f the object of 
inspection from more than one pair of inquisitive eyes—the young 
lady in the ulster, impatient at the interruption to her téte-d-téte, 
not the least backward in her review; and even in that brief pause 
more than one not too-softly uttered comment fall upon the 
stranger’s ears, so that in spite of her effort to appear unconcerned 
the colour in her face deepens perceptibly. 

“Who the devil—beg pardon, Miss Jackson” (alias Madame 
Petite), “I know you object to bad language—doesn’t she, Smith ? 
but who in the name of all that’s holy is asking for the guv’nor 
at this time of night? Business hours, my lady, are from twelve 
till one, and you may think yourself lucky then if you find the 
old man sober ! ” 

“Who is this leetle girl,” asked M. Verte, who had seen his 
belongings at length safely bestowed in the van, and was drawing 
on his dirty lavender kids preparatory to starting for his 
appointed rendezvous. “Surely, it is not ma petite charmante 
tired of waiting and come to seek forme! Ma foi, it is indis- 
creet.” 

Mesdames Fourteenstone and Petite favoured the new comer 
with a cool stare, and then for once met on friendly terms in a 
few of those wondrous telegraphic signs in which womek 
convey so much meaning to one another, while Jack Breaknecn 
sidled up to his mortal enemy, Sam Epsom, and throwing his arm 
affectionately round that renowned equestrian’s bull neck, struck 
an attitude expressive of great tragic import and whispered with 
an air of profound secrecy to the assembled company : 

“My friends, it’s a case of ‘ Father, dear father, come home.’ 
Now then, Sam, don’t look so furious. We all know the old 
proverb— ‘Put a beggar on horseback and he'll ride to the 
devil! ’” 

“—-_ you. There’s no occasion to saddle even an ass to pay 
that visit. Your address is always within walking distance.” 

A loud laugh greeted this coarse retort, which was hushed by a 
sharp— 

“* Now then, you fellows, drop that and get on with the work, 
unless you want to save the expense of a night’s lodgings. Not 
aman Jack of you leaves this place till it’s all packed ready for 
the morning. So you best look sharp!” 

It was the young fellow to whom the stranger had addressed 
herself who spoke, and as the men seemed to know of old that his 
orders, though given generally in a more polite manner than 
Mr. Petman’s, had to be obeyed, turned once more to their tasks, 
and he to the little figure at his side, with an impatient motion of 
his head, as if her question had been but half heard. 
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The girl timidly repeated it, this time in a lower voice: 

** Can you tell me where I am likely to find the manager ? ” 

The words were accompanied by a slight raise of the shoulders, 
and were spoken with an emphasis and accent which at once pro- 
claimed the speaker to be a foreigner. 

This fact might have inclined the listener to have been some- 
what more gracious in his manner than he was, for he himself was 
a foreigner, known to be of the same nationality as his ques- 
tioner; had once been a stranger in a foreign land, without a 
home or friend, and it was purely to his own exertions that he had 
risen to what he was; but he was engaged with the lady at 
his side, and had no time to spare for any little attention to any 
one else, so he only said, with a second cool stare : 

“ Mr. Petman has left for to-night, and ”—with a gesture of the 
hand as if in token of dismissal— business hours are from twelve 
till one in the morning.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said the girl, blushing again at the reproof, “ but 
I could not get here before.” 

(“ Did she think,” whispered Jack Breakneck to his brother, as a 
loud aside, “that the old gentleman was going to wait her 
coming.”) 

* And,” went on the stranger, “I thought perhaps he might—I 
mean do you think he would—of course I know it is not the proper 
time, but—— ” and the girl, after stammering in a very confused 
fashion, ended by blushing nervously, and leaving her sentence 
unfinished. 

A smile of great amusement, which she did not attempt to hide, 
crossed the face of the girl in the ulster, and she looked up 
at her companion with a flash of mischief in her bright, black 
eyes ; the brown ones returned the look with great disingenuousness, 
and the young German asked, with a careless shrug of his shoul- 
ders, “ Well?” 

The tone, almost insolent in its inquiry, and the glance which 
accompanied it, seemed to restore the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed to her self-possession. Her eyes flashed suddenly with a 
greater fire even than those of the girl in the ulster herself; she 
drew herself up with a quiet air of dignity, and with a look of 
resolution as if determined to know what she wanted to know, and 
be nervous no longer, she said quickly, “I beg your pardon for 
troubling you, but I want to see Mr. Petman on business. I 
meant to have got here sooner, but have been delayed. Do you 
think he will see me, and if so, will you be so good as to tell me 
where I can find him?” 

“T am afraid,” began the young man, on whom the sudden 
alteration of his questioner’s manner was not without effect, for he 
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gave,up his lounging. position and spoke less carelessly: “I am 
afraid Mr. Petman will not be able to see you this evening, for——” 

“‘T am sure he. will not,” broke in the young lady with an air 
of decision. “It is far too late. Why (consulting her watch), it 
is nearly eleven o’clock. I expect he has had his supper and gone 
to bed at least half-an-hour ago.” 

At these words the strange girl’s face fell once more. 

“Then, of course, I’m too late. Oh, I am sorry. My business 
is very important—at least, to me it is. But to-morrow, if I come 
here at half-past twelve—— ” 

* You will to a certainty find us all vanished.” 

The girl iooked mystified. 

“7 mean that this is our last night in Grimston. We start at 
six to-morrow for Thurley.” 

“Then if I come at half-past five ?” 

“You may find Mr. Petman here, and you may not. I cannot 
answer for his movements.” 

“Could you take a message to him for me?” asked the girl. 
“JT would rather see him if I could; but perhaps a message would 
do as well.” 

“I’m afraid,” interrupted the girl in the ulster, rising suddenly 
from her seat and turning away, “it isofnouse. Mr. Petman only 
receives personal applications. You had better come to-morrow 
morning if you want to see him, and take your chance whether 
you do or not.” 

The girl flushed uncomfortably under the indifferent tone— 
seemed for a moment as if she would say something in answer to 
this rather haughty speech—then paused, and half turned to the 
young German with a look of inquiry, as if asking his advice 
in the matter, but his attention was just then attracted by the 
clumsy way in which one of the workmen was dragging along 
some packages; he bade him be careful what he was about, 
and then, seeing his late questioner had not moved from where she 
stood, he asked, as he turned to follow his companion : 

“ Ts that all you wished to know?” 

The girl started from the reverie into which she had apparently 
fallen, and answered with a nervous bend of her head, “ Yes, thank 
you, that is all.” 

Then as the young .man, without another word, hastily hurried 
to rejoin his companion, who was evidently waiting for him to 
renew the interrupted. téle-a-téte,. eventually to escort her to 
her father’s lodgings, the girl yet made no movement to go, but 
stood, a little black-robed, passive figure, in the midst of the busy 
preparations for departure going on around her. 

It was a lively scene this,and a gay one, too, for there was plenty 
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of fun and laughter mixed with the workers. The tour so far had 
been a very successful one—the three performances in Grimston 
among the best, both from a financial and appreciative point of 
view—the last one exceptionally so. Mr. Petman had every 
reason to be satisfied with his receipts, as he called them; and the 
performers had in turn being so enthusiastically received and 
applauded that each and all for a wonder had very little to com- 
plain of; every one was in a good temper, and loud roars of 
laughter mingled with the sounds of bustle and noise. 

Only this strange girl stood alone, looking somehow rather out 
of place in that noisy crowd. 

It is true she was poorly, even shabbily dressed—her clothes, 
travel-stained and worn, as though she had made a long journey 
on foot. Her boots were covered with dust, and were well-worn, 
but there was an air of quiet gentility about her in spite of the 
plain dress, jacket, and poor bonnet, which bespoke the wearer a 
lady in spite of her poverty. 

Yes, poor she certainly was poor ; and, to judge by her manner, 
perhaps totally friendless in that busy city. 

She had no doubt come a long distance to see this mighty 
magnate, Charles Petman, who at that very moment was enjoying 
a comfortable forty-winks in his lodgings while waiting for his 
daughter’s appearance to join him in the nice little oyster supper 
which, in honour of her arrival, he had ordered to be sent in from 
the cook-shop next door, a nap which it would have done him no 
earthly harm to have dispensed with while he ascertained the 
business of the young lady who had so earnestly desired to see 
him. 

But of course the young lady did not know this, and she looked 
disappointed and hopeless as she remained where the young 
German had left her. 

Yes, she evidently was very hopeless and very disappointed at 
the ill-success of her mission, and her attitude, as she stood under 
the glare of the gas-light, was expressive of both, tbe flaming jets 
showing a slight girlish figure in the poor scanty black dress and 
neat black jacket, a band of crépe round the left arm telling of 
some late loss, and the small, almost childish, face turned slightly 
away from the glare—a face with small regular features—as pale 
as marble now that the angry flush of a few moments before had 
died away—a sensitively lined mouth, a low clear forehead, upon 
which a few loose curls of soft brown hair stole from the company 
of many sisters tucked up under the brim of the round silk bonnet, 
a face which had once been very pretty in a simple sort of way 
before poverty and care had stolen the colour from the thin cheeks 
and shaded those dark circles beneath those brown eyes, in 
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which a look of patient suffering had shut out all the fire and 
fun, eyes of soft deep hazel, pretty gentle eyes, so gentle and 
trusting in expression, so sweetly confiding when the long dark 
lashes were raised with that shy, nervous movement, and the 
owner was startled from her self-possession for a moment. 

Yes, a pretty face it had been once, and was so still, only so 
pale and thin, and oh! so strangely pitiful to look upon, with that 
look of patient weariness imprinted on it, as if this girl was used 
to battling with the world, to meeting with rebuffs and rough 
words, when kind ones would have cost so little and been worth 
so much. 

For several moments after the young German had left her the 
girl stood thus, then suddenly once more roused herself from the 
dream into which she had fallen, for some of the workmen were 
calling loudly to her to get out of their way as they moved some 
of the lumber near them. 

“ By your leave, miss! by your leave. Outof the way, there!” 

The girl started, and endeavoured to do as desired, but, confused 
by the noise and the glare, only succeeding in running into further 
trouble. 

To escape from a huge truck piled with seats she nearly over- 
turned a pile of band instruments, and to avoid these ran into 
two lads carrying the stand of whips, tambourines, tubs, hoofs, 
and chairs used in the performance of the wonderful French 
poodles introduced by Madame Terrili, and nearly upset both 
burden and bearers. 

At this the girl turned, and crossing the tent quickly dis- 
appeared through the opening which served asa door. But on 
the threshold she paused ; the bright light within dazzled her and 
made the darkness without all the more intense. 

It was a dreary wet night; the sky, what was visible of it over 
the many house-tops and chimneys of the town, was a mass of 
threatening clouds—not a star or moonbeam penetrated the thick 
canopy to relieve the gloom and utter cheerlessness ; added to 
this it was raining, not heavily, but with that steady persistent 
downpour which gave little promise of its clearing up for that 
night. It was cold, too, a keen easterly wind was blowing, and 
as it searched about in nooks and corners it whistled and snarled 
like an angry watch-dog. But in spite of the roughness of the 
weather the circus had been the cause of so much excitement in 
the town that even after the large gathering, which had formed 
the audience for the last night, had dispersed, a small crowd of 
idlers yet lingered around the precincts of the wonderous show 
as though loath to leave its mysteries so soon, for when the 
morning came they would look for them in vain. 
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Thus it happened .that in among the cars and various vehicles 
employed in the transportation of the “show” from place to place, 
more than one group of idlers was to be seen, while now and then 
dark figures passed to and fro like fleeting shadows as some busy 
worker sped on some errand. Of these first the lateness of the 
hour rendered by no. means of the most orderly or respectable, 
and the sounds of their noisy revelry mingled with the noise of 
the workmen busy around them. The stranger girl on the 
threshold of the tent looked hesitatingly round her, for her way 
to the road beyond lay right past one or two of these knots of 
idlers, but after a moment, drawing her cloak closer round her, 
for she had.no other protection against the rain, set out on her 
passage. 

She found that even more difficult than she imagined, for 
the ground deeply indented by the cart-wheels and the prints of 
many feet, was literally one big pool of water, and so slippery that 
the stranger girl more than once was in danger of losing her 
footing. As it was she had to plod along at a very slow pace, 
which threatened to make her journey of some duration, while 
already the rain was pouring off the black bonnet in a way which 
must have anything but added to the comfort of the wearer, but 
still she trudged on. These, however, were not the only difficulties 
that the girl had to contend with; her presence alone in such a 
place at such an hour, did not escape remark from some of the 
noisy idlers, and more than once, as she passed a laughing, loud- 
voiced group, the remarks—some not intended for her ears; others, 
coarse witticisms addressed to her—caused her to hasten her steps 
as well as she was able. 

No one, however, went so far as to molest her until she was some 
distance from the tent. 

She was just, with some precipitation, making good her escape 
from a trio of loafers who were making the place ring with a very 
powerful rendering of the latest comic song, when she saw before 
her another group of the same company, noisier and more boisterous 
in their conduct than any she had yet encountered. They were 
about a dozen in number this time, and so far as the girl could tell, 
had evidently paid more than one visit to the “ White Hart Tavern” 
opposite, for they were behaving more like bears than men, and 
indulging in such horse-play as made it doubtful whether they 
would part such good friends as they appeared to be. 

They were, as they protested—rather more loudly than the 
occasion seemed to require—waiting for the shower to give over 
and the sun to shine, and had sought a temporary shelter under 
a low shed which was erected on one side of the field. To 
gain the road beyond, unless she. retraced her steps and made a 
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long détour round the circus tent, she must pass right close to 
them, as a wall made the path into a narrow passage. 

The prospect was anything but tempting, and the solitary 
female traveller in those cheerless regions came to an involuntary 
stop when she saw what lay before her. It seemed to her that she 
would never be able to make her way out of the precincts of the 
circus, for to go alone, as she was, down that narrow passage, 
among all those men, seemed impossible. 

No, she dared not attempt it, after the example she had already 
had of the sort of company which was abroad; she dared not run 
into the danger which, till now, she had succeeded in escaping. 
But then, what was the alternative ! 

The girl for two or three moments was uncertain what to do—to 
go on was to her to face what she, of all people, most dreaded, a 
crowd, and that of half-intoxicated men, who might be tempted 
by her loneliness to assail her; but to go back ! 

She turned and glanced at the rough way which in the darkness 
lay before her. It seemed so far to the light on the other side, 
whereas, beyond the shed, not many yards before her, the glare 
ofthe “White Hart Tavern” told that the road she wished to 
follow was not far distant. 

One glance backward, and then the girl set off determinedly 
towards the shed. 

The ground here was even in a worse condition than elsewhere, 
but at length, after much difficulty, she stood within a yard of the 
shed, then paused once more, for a sudden roar of coarse laughter 
rose into the night. Some joke or trick of one of their com- 
panions was evidently amusing the men mightily. 

The girl judged that if she wished to pass unnoticed she had 
better do so while their attention was engaged, so, with as much 
speed as was possible, she made for the passage, entered it, keeping 
as near to the wall as possible, hoping to be protected by its 
shadow. 

The path was broken, but not heeding how she stepped, she 
almost bounded along, reached the shed, passed it in safety, 
unperceived, and then, just as she thought all danger passed, 
suddenly lost her footing on the slippery ground, and in her fear 
uttered a cry of terror. 

The men turned, and in an instant two of their number darted 
forward. 

“By ——!” said one; “here’s a lady—a real lady—out on a 
night like this!” 

* Real lady,” said the other, “’tain’t no lady, it’s a drownded 
rat.” 

At this witty (?) sally the rest of the. men turned out, and 
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before the girl, who had only slipped on to her knees, and was more 
frightened than hurt, could do anything but gain her feet once 
more, she was accosted by half-a-dozen of the loafers with that 
undisguised familiarity which, added to the coarse language, tended 
greatly to increase her trepidation. 

Without, however, taking any notice of their remarks she 
turned to make good her retreat, but this was prevented. One of 
the men, scarcely able to so much as stand straight, barred the 
way. 

‘“*What’s yer hurry, miss? Can’t yer stop a bit? A party 
ain’t complete without no ladies. Do join us.” 

The girl endeavoured to push by him, but he held out his 
arms and reeled towards her, gave a sudden bound and caught her 
savagely by the wrist, swearing horribly, and drawing from her a 
ery of fear and pain, for his grip was like iron and hurt her. 

There was no need for more than one cry, for help was nearer 
than she dared to hope, and before the call had left her lips, the 
hand which held her was struck down, and her tormentor pushed 
roughly on one side. He staggered back against the wall, and for 
a moment, in the excitement, she could not find out who had come 
to her rescue. 

“ Now then, you fellows,” said a clear ringing voice, “ What are 
you up to?” 

“ What’s that to do with you?” asked the girl’s tormentor, 
making an attempt to square his shoulders and show fight. 
“Can’t a decent and respectable man speak to a girl without 
being interfered with ?” 

“ Certainly he can,” said the new comer, a young man in a 
loose overcoat, the collar turned up to his ears, and his hat on 
the back of his head. “Certainly he can, but that isn’t to say 
you may.” 

At this bold rejoinder the rest of the men who had gathered 
round with anything but peaceful looks, ceased their threatening 
gestures, and gave a hearty roar at their comrade’s expense. 

He, however, did not take the retort so good-naturedly, and 
began swearing roundly that “ he’d be —— if he wouldn’t smash 
any man to bits who told him he wasn’t respectable.” 

“Come on and try,” said the object of his wrath, stepping 
forward and coolly putting his hands in his pockets, much to the 
delight of the men, who saw some fun in store. 

Nor were they disappointed. The drunken man, after making 
a deal of show, drew himself up and aimed a blow, it seemed, 
straight at his antagonist, who stepped nimbly on one side, and 
the blow meeting only the air, the aimer was sent sprawling on 
his face in the mud and slime. This course of action did not 
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meet with approval on all sides, but before the men could do any- 
thing but begin to swear loudly, the young fellow turned to 
where the girl, to whose aid he had come, stood, half dazed by 
what had occurred, and taking her firmly, but not roughly, by 
the urm, hurried her down the path and out into the light. Then 
he let go his hold; and, as the girl did not speak—she was, in 
fact, trembling too much to say a word—drew back a step to let 
the light fall upon her, no doubt curious to see what sort of 
person it was he had rescued. 

The girl was in a pitiable plight, indeed ; the short walk in the 
rain had literally drenched her from head to foot; her clothes 
were hanging in soaking folds, and her slip by the shed had 
further disfigured her dress by a large patch of green mud. 

A truly deplorable figure, and certainly not one to inspire 
respect ; but, perhaps, it was that this rough-looking fellow was 
possessed of a kinder heart than his not very prepossessing 
exterior betokened; perhaps he saw that, despite the shabby 
dress and cloak, there was an air of quiet gentility in the way 
they were worn, which told that poverty was the only cause of 
their poorness; perhaps he was one of those who do not judge 
always by outward appearance, who can tell a lady from one un- 
deserving of the title, but when he spoke at length it was respect- 
fully as though to a superior. 

“T must beg your pardon, miss, for hurrying you along so, but 
I was afraid least those men should get any hotter. Can see 
they’re not the best company out to-night. I hope they haven’t 
hurt you.” 

“Thank you, no; but I was so frightened, and if you had not 
have come just then, I do not: know what I should have done,” and 
the girl raised a very, very white face, in which a look of fear was 
gradually giving place to one of utter weariness. The young 
man, touched to the bottom of his honest heart by her lonely 
friendlessness, said kindly : 

“I’m very glad I happened to be going by, miss; it’s a nasty 
night for any one to be crossing the field—a real nasty night.” 

They were only a few words of kindness, rough enough in them- 
selves, but uttered in well-meant sympathy, such as to the tired un- 
nerved listener were of far more worth because of the rudeness 
and rebuffs she had so lately met with, and though she turned her 
head away quickly, it was not before the glare of the gaslight 
showed the unbidden tears which had risen to the big brown 
eyes, while a queer little gasp for breath told the rest. 

At the sound of that half-sniothered sob, with its tale of weari- 
ness and lost hope, the young man involuntarily went a step 
nearer, 2 surprised inquiry on his lips but not uttered, for some- 
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how something seemed to forbid him to even unwittingly insult 
this girl by so much an offer of pity. 

He coughed rather loudly, and stared for a moment in silence 
at one of the placards of the circus posted up against the tavern, 
and by this time the girl had struggled to regain her composure. 

“Thank you,” she said in a voice which would sound shaky in 
spite of her efforts to steady it. “Thank you for coming as you 
did. It was very kind of you.” 

“Please don’t mention it, miss. I was only too glad to be of 
use. There are too many of those sort of men about to-night, 
and this rain’s not likely to give over yet.” He hesitated, then 
added very diffidently, he was so afraid of being too bold, “ Have 
you far to go, miss? Excuse my asking, but ” Again he 
paused awkwardly, not knowing how to express his reason, so 
began buttoning up his coat rather nervously instead. 

The girl, however, did not seem to note the lameness of his 
remark, and asked hastily if he could tell her the way to Dalton 
Lane. 

“I’m very sorry, miss, but I’m a stranger here—leastways, only 
came a few days since, but I will find out for you,” and he turned 
to do so, but the girl said wearily : 

“ Oh, don’t trouble to dothat. Idaresay I shall be able to find 
it in time. 1 know part of the way to Lawson Street. I can in- 
quire the rest.” 

Not a very cheerful prespect on such a night, but the girl 
seemed to be too hopeless to fight against fate. 

“ To Lawson Road ?” said her questioner. ‘ Why, that’s nearly 
a mile from here; you’re going beyond that!” And his sur- 
prise found vent in a whistle of which the next instant he was 
heartily ashamed, apologizing most humbly. “It’s a trick of 
mine, miss,” he said, “and I forget myself sometimes in 
private.” 

The force of this remark was not quite clear, but the girl once 
more drew her cloak round her, thanked him for coming to her 
assistance and turned away. 

He went a step after her, and asked, rather surprised at his 
own boldness, “ You’re not going all that way alone, are you, 
miss ? Lawson’s Road is a nasty place, and the company won’t be 
any of the best at this time of night.” 

“IT know, but I must go, and alone, for I have no friends here,” 
was the admission. 

“No friends?” This young man knew well what it was to be 
alone and friendless in a big city, and almost involuntarily he 
blurted out: 

“It isn’t fit for any lady to go through the town alone at this 
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time ; it isn’t fit. I wish you’d let me help you, miss—dont 
think I’m meaning to insult you, or thinking of any harm—I 
wouldn’t for the world, but I wish you’d let me help you ?” 

At his first words the girl had shrunk back a little, but bold 
as his offer might have seemed, she was a stranger in a 
strange land, and there was no mistaking the earnestness—the 
honesty of the proffered assistance. She raised her head and 
this time the tears slowly welled out of their cradles and rolled 
down the pale cheeks as she replied quietly, “Thank you; you 
are very kind, but I couldn’t let you. I must go alone. I’m 
used to it, and all the men can’t be as bad as those just now,” 
but she shivered nervously as she spoke, and the tears fell faster. 

“ There’s no knowing,” said the young man eagerly. “I know 
it isn’t to be expected a young lady like you ’d like to walk along 
with me, a perfect stranger, but you’d needn’t do that. Let me 
see you safe there where you want to go, and I'll keep as far 
behind you as you like; but nobody as is in trouble seems to be 
a stranger to me, and you’re one of us, you say,” excusing him- 
self for his rather free offer. 

He spoke so earnestly that it seemed hard to doubt his sincerity, 
but the girl shook her head. ‘“ No, no,” she said, half fearfully. 
“ Please let me go alone.” Then, as if ashamed of her ingrati- 
tude, she held out her hand impulsively—a small white hand 
only half covered by a coarse woollen mitten—and said in her 
pretty broken English tones, “ Good-bye; thank you so much. 
You are so kind.” 

The next moment she had disappeared, leaving only the touch 
of her cold, damp fingers upon her would-be friend’s rough palm. 

He stood for a little peering through the darkness in which she 
had disappeared, with the light of the lamp above his head 
gleaming down and making it no difficult task for a pair of brown 
eyes wet with tears to take a backward look that if ever this new 
friend and their owner met again he might be recognized. 

What the gaslight showed was not a very gilded picture of the 
rescuer of a hapless maiden. The hero was certainly anything 
but a fine specimen of his class. So far as outward appearances 
went he was the very reverse—in fact, if not actually unprepos- 
sessing, not in the least attractive-looking. He was of about 
two-and-twenty years of age, with a ruddy, clean-shaven 
face, not by any means handsome, with its rough, irregular 
features, small grey-green eyes, set far back in his head, large 
mouth, and short straight-cropped hair, of a sandy colour, which 
gave it a comical look of surprise to his expression by perversely 
sticking up on his low forehead like a tuft, in spite of the 
evident application of a large quantity of pomade. 
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And yet not an unpleasant face after all, in spite of its defects, 
for there was a look of good temper and honest frankness about 
the grey-green eyes; and a good-natured merry smile round the 
large mouth made one forget its plainness. 

And, too, in spite of the rather common cut about him, a 
certain air of jauntiness in the tilt of the round brown hat, the 
bow of his tie, and the general set of his light pepper-and-salt 
suit and thick rough overcoat, a bearing which was certainly not 
affected—the wearer was evidently less of a cockney than he 
appeared—but all the same certainly very common-place looking, 
and, as I said, by no means anything like a hero. But what did 
outward appearances matter—those two brown eyes knew full 
well that a kinder heart beat under the queerly-fitting jacket 
than she had found beneath a more aristocratically cut one; 
and somehow, although it rained even harder than ever, and 
the well-worn cloak was clinging closer with its damp folds, the 
world did not seem quite as cheerless as before, just because 
some one had taken the trouble to speak a few kind words to a 
poor, friendless girl, a stranger in the country, and to care 
whether she was safe amidst the dangers of a big city. 

It was not much to do, perhaps, but that little German girl, as 
she hurried on her way, looked back more than once and wondered 
if she and her would-be friend would ever meet again. 


CHaPTerR II. 
FRIENDS AND FOES, 


Tey did meet again, and that far sooner than either of them 
could have guessed. 

Once more it is evening, and we are in the huge ring-tent 
where we first made the acquaintance of Mr. Petman’s world- 
famed circus, but this time the busy preparations which are going 
on are for the first of the performances in this—the large market 
town where the equestrian company have (literally) pitched their 
tents. 

Again everything is hurry and bustle, for Thurley is one of the 
most important stopping-places on the route. A large and more 
than usually high-class audience is expected. The coming of the 
circus is looked upon quite as a national event. The lower orders 
are sure to flock in in large numbers. The gentry are by no means 
above its attractions, while once more than a mayor of the town, 
with a great predilection for equestrian exercise of any kind, con- 
descended to honour the show with his presence. After this the 
entertainment was considered as quite genteel and proper. Indeed, 
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it was considered the thing to have visited it, and its wonders 
were food for conversation long after its tents had removed to 
other regions. 

And this is the first night. 

The procession, more than usually gorgeous on account of the 
importance of the occasion, had streamed into the town at mid- 
day, just when the town folk were on the way to or from dinner, 
had paraded its splendours along all the principal streets, and with 
much show of secrecy settled down under the canvas roofs pre- 
pared for their reception, and around which during the whole 
day the usual crowd of curious idlers was not long in gathering. 

Now, however, the night was come; in about an hour the per- 
formance would commence. 

And now occurred a most unlooked-for catastrophe ; justas Mr. 
Petman was in the act of giving some final directions preparatory 
to retiring to his lodgings for dinner and the usual “ forty-winks ” 
which preceded his exertions of the coming evening, the news 
was brought to him that Madame Petite, owing to a severe cold, 
which had the effect of rendering her prostrate, was unable to 
appear in the prospective performance. 

This announcement did not meet with the sympathy which one 
would have imagined it deserved, and accompanying his inquiry 
with one of his most choice expressions, the manager asked how 
long the lady had been subject to the influenza. 

A knowing wink and a motion of the hand of one drinking was 
the answer, one which had the effect of rousing Mr. Petman’s 
anger to such a pitch that he grew positively black in the face, 
and vented his rage in such a choleric way that any one who did 
not understand his “ way” of venting his feelings when roused 
must have feared a fit. He raged and fumed, stamped and swore, 
like one bewitched,in such a manner that the whole of his company, 
who ordinarily stood in awe of him, grew so terrified that they 
became perfectly helpless, petrified, under the torrent of his wrath. 
They stood about in knots, incurring his displeasure one moment 
by their laziness, the next angrily bidden leave the work alone if 
they could not do it in a more business-like way. 

Until then matters had been rather calmer than usual owing to 
a more than ordinarily prosperous tour so far, so that the storm 
which now broke was doubly fierce in its intensity. 

For some time Mr. Petman had no occasion to exercise his 
powers of abusing, so at this the first opportunity his concentrated 
force was doubly powerful. 

Poor Madame Petite. If the blessings which he pronounced upon 
her head could in any way have affected her, she would have 
had a most exhilarating time of it, while the earnest way in 
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which he consigned her to a warmer climate than our own was 
certainly worthy of a better cause. 

“Severe cold! He’d severe cold her if she got up to her tricks 
again. This was the third time during the tour that she had 
been rendered incapable of appearing through indisposition. 
What business had she or any other member of the company to 
be indisposed, especially on such an occasion as the present? 
What would the performance be with only one fancy rider, and 
that infernally fat Madame Forette? (Fourteenstone, as the 
fellows called her, who was so bold in appearance and nervous 
in her riding that she rarely got so much as a call.) A nice 
specimen of a fancy rider to present to the mayor and his 
honourable company! Why the ——-— couldn’t Madame Petite 
have held out a little longer ? She wasn’t nearly so much to look 
at as her rival, but she could ride a little.” 

Here the worthy manager sent forth another shower of exple- 
tives upon the unfortunate artiste’s head with such gusto that. 
even George Epsom opened his eyes and expressed his devout 
surprise in a subdued whistle. “ By ——1!” he said to Jack Break- 
neck, who was busy putting some new wire to one of his trapezes, 
a task which he would trust to no one but himself,“ the guvnor’s 
fairly off now. We shall have a time of it to-night. Why, he 
beats my mother even with some of his blessings, and she was a 
hot ’un.” 

For fully twenty minutes the renowned Petman continued to 
give vent to his feelings, and at the end of that time became 
indued with a violent desire to have vengeance on the offending 
Petite. 

“T’ll pay her out for this. If she thinks she joined this com- 
pany to have colds when she chooses, she’s mistaken. I’m not 
going to stand her nonsense any longer. Rheumatics! She's 
no more subject to rheumatics than I am. It’s laziness, that’s 
what it is. Ill teach her to show her temper to me. She knows 

her worth—that I can’t afford to turn her-off while I have got no 
one to fill her place ; but, by , if only I get a chance, I'll let 
her see what I’m made of.” 

“Ts there no one you can get?” asked the ring-master, who 
had been quietly listening to this tirade. 

“At this short notice! Not likely. I don’t know a soul. 
it. Ill let the show go to the deuce. It’s not a bit of use 
trying to square things.” 

And, as a relief to his mind, the worthy manager swore roundly 
at every one within hailing distance, fired a double-barrelled oath 
at the absent Madame Petite as a parting shot, and went off to 
his lodgings, swearing and fuming still. 
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When, however, he returned at the hour for the performance— 
just as the excited audience was beginning to pour into the tent, 
he had somewhat recovered his equanimity, and, rather to the 
surprise of the grooms, gave orders that Madame Petite’s charger 
should be ready at the usual time. 

“ What’s the guv’nor up to?” said the official appointed to 
perform this office. 

‘Perhaps he sent the old woman a tonic to give her strength 
to keep her place.” 

The guv’nor, however, vouchsafed no explanation to any save 
the ring-master, whom he informed that quite by chance he had 
found waiting to see him at his lodgings a fancy rider, as he 
called her, who was seeking an engagement. She was well recom- 
mended by Monsieur Folet, of the Cirque Royale, Marseilles, so 
to pay Madame Petite out, he (the manager) had offered to give 
her a chance for a very small consideration, owing to there having 
been no trial, an omission which was certainly not any fault of the 
young artiste. 

“ It isn’t my regular way, but it’ll let madame see that I’m not 
going to stand her airs and graces any longer.” 

“But how about the Emperor? Will she ride him?” 

“Didn’t make the slightest doubt of it in the world. Says she’s 
used to strange horses—never had one of her own; so if she likes 
to chance it, it’s her own risk. Besides, any one could ride the 
Emperor if he’s in the right mood. He’s a bit skittish at times, 
but the girl needn’t know, and it’s her own look out if she can’t 
stick on. Now, then, you boys, hurry up; there’s no time to lose. 
We must be up to time to-night. Hoffman, wake up a bit, and 
see that those men look a bit presentable to-night. No larks to- 
night, mind. If anything goes wrong, me if some one shan’t 
pay for it.” 

The worthy manager, his portly form clad in an irreproachable 
dress suit, with a new pair of white gloves greatly adding to the 
dignity of his appearance, received his lordship the mayor (whom 
many of the inhabitants of the town remembered when barber’s 
assistant not many years before), and with much ceremony con- 
ducted his lordship to the seat of honour prepared for him. The 
house was crowded from floor to ceiling, and the treasury pro- 
mised a goodly harvest. 

The programme was a more than ordinarily good one—the band 
augmented by as many instrumentalists as were procurable—the 
artistes, as Mr. Petman impressively designated them, in right 
trim, and everything went, as the manager mentally described it, 
swimmingly. Before half the performance was over the mayor 
had complimented him on the cleverness of his troupe, while the 
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artistes themselves recognized in him one of the right sort through 
his very lively appreciation of their several performances. 

Each and all endeavoured to outshine the other, and the gra- 
cious way in which they acknowledged the applause, as though 
emanating entirely from the great man alone, was truly amusing. 
Rarely before had the company’s efforts been so successful. Not 
so much as the slightest hitch marred the performance, and Mr. 
Petman was counting upon a good notice in the Thurley Ad- 
vertiser, when the name of Madame Petite rather upset his 
calculations. 

This girl that he had employed in her place—how would she 
geton ? Supposing she was a new hand, and made a “ mull” of the 
job, it would spoil the whole affair. She had asked for hoops, 
banners and balloons, and spoken of a skipping rope, which latter 
promised something new; but would she be able to carry out her 
performance on an entirely strange horse, with by no means the 
best reputation for good temper ?” 

It was doubtful. Best do without the second fancy rider after 
all than run the risk of an accident—put the girl off somehow, 
rather than spoil the prospective notice. 

The manager was about to carry out his plan—on the point of 
dispatching some one to ascertain whether the young performer 


had arrived, when he received a message from the mayor, 
desiring him to join the honourable party in partaking of the 
light refreshment which had been provided. 

This little attention was not to be despised, and intending to 
see to the matter later on, Mr. Petman hastened to obey the 
royal mandate. 


* * * * 


It was a few minutes before the re-commencement of the per- 
formance, after the interval between the first and second portions 
of the performance. 

Mr. Petman was still enjoying the honour of a prolonged inter- 
view with the mayor—an interview, in fact, in which his lordship 
proved himself so affable and jovial taat our worthy manager was 
detained at his side much longer than he had originally in- 
tended. 

Thus, while one or two of the grooms were busy in the sort of 
stable and green room all in one which adjoined the ring, getting 
ready Signor Patchouli’s five thoroughbreds, whose docility 
and grace were in a short time to delight the audience, they 
weré surprised by the entrance by a door leading to the dressing- 
rooms of a young lady, evidently dressed for the performance, for 
there were flowers in her hair, and her feet shod in dainty white 
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satin slippers. For the rest, a long thick cloak covered her from 
head to foot. 

When she entered it was with rather an hesitating step and 
with a glance of timid inguiry. 

This meeting with nothing but a not too polite stare in return, 
she drew her cloak more closely round her, and seating herself 
quietly on an empty trunk which stood near, appeared to wait as 
though expecting some one. 

A few moments later Signor Patchouli, a fat, red-faced Italian, 
with an extraordinary fondness for chewing tobacco, entered the 
tent, dressed in a well-worn evening suit, white gloves, and carry- 
ing the usual short and long whips. He always personally superin- 
tended the trapping of his steeds, and if any one of them was 
likely to prove “ obstreperous,” as the groom said, master took 
pretty good care he left him out of the performance. The first 
thing on his entry, as usual chewing his favourite quid, was to 
elicit from the grooms their opinion of his appearance, and it was 
very funny to listen to the men’s remarks, and see how every 
moment the trainer grew more and more puffed up with his 
pride. 

It was a well-known fact that the signor considered himself the 
handsomest man in Europe, and the pride he took in his personal 
appearance was the cause of much amusement among his fellows, 
who never ceased to find amusement in flattering his vanity by the 
most extravagant compliments. To-day he had got himself up 
with extra care, and sorely lamented the fact of the mayor being 
a bachelor; had it been otherwise, there would have been a chance 
of his (the signor’s) being summoned also to his lordship’s, or 
rather, had such a person existed, her ladyship’s presence. 

It was most amusing to hear this old self-imagined beau, with 
his dyed hair, false teeth, pencilled eyebrows, and painted and 
berouged cheeks, fishing for compliments like the silliest 
schoolgirl simpering and smiling at the slightest piece of flattery, 
and yet seeming to think nothing of the admirable training of his 
thoroughbreds, a fact which did him far more credit than his un- 
ceasing efforts to improve his personal appearance. 

Well, as I have said—indeed, as the men declared with many 
gestures of wonderment in imitation of his own gesticulations— 
the signor, on the night of which I write, was looking more than 
usually splendid, indeed, their expressive looks, nods, and winks 
had the effect of rendering the absurd little man quite jovial. 

He was in the midst of detailing, to the amusement of his 
listeners, how a princess of his own country had, unknown to him, 
painted his portrait and hung it up in her boudoir, when George 
Epsom, the renowned jockey-rider, entered the tent. 
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He was a tall muscular-looking fellow, with a figure which told 
of unusual strength, and a face which would not have been 
unhandsome had it not been spoilt by an expression of cunning, 
which at times deepened into one of singular hardness and 
brutality. Nor did his looks belie his character. 

He was one of those men who do not seem to have a soft corner 
anywhere in their natures. He had scarcely a real friend in the 
company—too much feared to be liked. He had a most sullen 
revengeful temper, beat even the manager himself in the force of 
some of his expressions, drank as hard as he rode, and certainly 
had not the very best reputation among hiscompanions. but his 
tall, yet muscular figure, in the white buckskins, top boots, green 
garibaldi and cap, was a not unattractive feature in the show. 
As a rule, he was shunned so far as was dared—with one 
exception. 

He and Madame Petite were fast friends. The actual nature 
of their relationship was unknown ; some people averred that they 
were actually married, a fact which for reasons of his own the 
jockey chose to keep a secret, but the more popular opinion was 
that some lesser tie existed, that the big unscrupulous “ bully,” as 
he was secretly called, had in some way managed to fascinate the 
weak-minded little woman, much in the same way as the oft- 
quoted serpent fascinates its prey ; though even by the aid of that 
certainly not flattering comparison the relations were difficult to 
understand, for of all nature’s least likely to attract George 
Epsom’s was the one. 

It was agreed that he must have some hold over the foolish 
woman, but what this could be it was difficult to determine, for 
she at once feared and doted on him with an intensity which 
was perfectly incomprehensible—blind to his faults, bearing his 
moods with the utmost patience, worthy of a better cause, in 
every way his obedient slave—while he completely baftled all 
surmises by his manner in return, alternating between absolute 
indifference and more often almost brutal harshness, which was 
balanced by the energy with which he looked after her interests. 
These he seemed to put even before his own, fighting even the 
manager himself on her behalf. Owing to his efforts her “ screw ” 
was always paid as promptly as his own, yet so poorly did the 
little woman live that it was generally believed she must 
have saved a tidy sum, unless, as was more likely to be the case, 
she was in reality the not too good-natured jockey’s slave, and 
handed him all her earnings. ‘This was more than likely, for 
Epsom beat any of the company by the ease and luxury in which 
he lived, a style far beyond his apparent means ; but if such was 
truly the case, no one dared question him; indeed, if Madame 
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Petite was content, and such she certainly was to all appearances, 
what reason was there for outsiders to interfere ? 

To return to the point of my story from which this digression 
has led me. 

On the jockey’s entrance into the tent, the signor drew 
somewhat on one side, and continued his anecdote concerning 
the princess in a lower voice, apparently by no means anxious 
to call forth any remark from the new comer, while Smith, one of 
the three stable men, began hastily to saddle the “ world-renowned 
racer, Daredevil,” as though it did not need a looking-glass to 
remind him of the very black eye which disfigured his already 
not too handsome features—the reward for his carelessness of a 
few nights before—an attention on his master’s part, the marks of 
which would not soon be obliterated. 

The jockey, however, did not deign him so muchas a glance; he 
sauntered, with his accustomed swagger, through the ante-room, 
as, by courtesy, it was called, and spent some time surveying the 
audience, who were just returning to their seats after the “ ten 
minutes allowed for refreshments.” 

This done, he inspected the programme, and finding that the 
third place in the list of performers was that appointed for his 
friend the little Frenchwoman—he himself occupied the first, 
followed in the second by the wonderful performance of the Anglo- 
Japanese children on the tight-wire—he looked round expecting 
to find her, but of course failed to do so. 

It was the rule for every artiste to put in an appearance in the 
ante-room during the performance before his own, a rule which, 
considering the very incomplete accommodation, was a source of 
great discomfort to all concerned, but was enforced by Mr. Pet- 
man to ensure against the ring being kept waiting. 

Madame Petite, however, did not object to it so much, especially 
when the jockey act preceded her own, in which case she was sure 
to make her appearance in time to witness her strange lover's (?) 
feats—day after day seeming to experience the same delight and 
gratification at his triumph—while, if on his appearance, he 
deigned to favour her with a nod or a word, the colour would flush 
into her berouged and wrinkled cheeks, and she would gothrough her 
performance with a spirit and vigour truly surprising in one so old. 

It appeared strange, no doubt, therefore, to Epsom that on so 
grand an occasion as that of which I write that she would have 
delayed her appearance. 

Doubtless she was engaged in paying a little extra attention to 
her toilet, and would arrive in a few moments in all the splendour 
of faded satin, limp muslin, and well-worn artificial flowers, the 


latter skilfully disposed amid her dyed grey locks. 
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Epsom lounged near the door. He felt in a particularly 
agreeable mood. Mr. Petman’s agreement with most of his 
crack (?) riders was so much per cent. on the profits—it was safest 
on tour—and if appearances were not deceitful the crowded house 
promised a good haul, all round. 

Under these circumstances, for double reasons it might have 
been, the jockey felt somewhat more inclined than usual to exert 
himself to be amiable to his lady friend. He, as I said, awaited 
her coming at the door, and after a little deliberation—in which 
the exact amount of £ s. d. was calculated—little extra attention 
was again bestowed, the trouble of bestowing the said attention, to 
say nothing of the undue elation it might inspire in the recipient’s 
foolish heart, being overweighted by the remembrance of certain 
bills considerably overdue, which, unless paid by the time of notice, 
might make it somewhat awkward for the debtor, decided to so 
far exert himself in his own interests as to personally superintend 
the little fancy rider’s act. 

In order to do this, he offered an exchange of ring duty with 
Will Breakneck, who was loudly grumbling with his usual fluency 
about his inability to keep an appointment which he had made 
with several pals after his performance. 

Epsom’s offer was, therefore, joyfully accepted, and Will departed 
in high glee, while the jockey rider began coolly calculating how 
far his projected venture would extract him from his pecuniary 
difficulties. 

Time went by, however, and the object of his schemes did 
not make her appearance, and the bell for the band was just 
sounding, when Signor Patchouli, elated by the lavish praise 
of the stablemen, was indued with the idea of informing his 
companion-rider that ‘Madame Petite was not to appear that 
evening.” 

“ Who the devil told you that?” asked Epsom, glaring down 
at the well made-up little man with an ugly look in his green- 
grey eyes which boded ill to any one who might attempt to joke 
with him. 

“It has been known all day to the company that the poor lady 
is indisposé, as she say.” , 

“Tll again?” muttered Epsom, adding savagely through his 
teeth as he turned on his heel, an expression which was hardly 
for the invalid’s well being. 

Here was a nice upset to his plans. ‘ No appearance, no screw,” 
was therule. To say that the jockey-rider was, it was plain, most 
severely annoyed, would be to put it mildly. 

He was in reality in a perfect state of fume, such as defies 
description ; but, aware that his discomfiture was apparent to 
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his companions, he did his best to pass it off, contenting himself 
with muttering not too refined blessings from time to time, 
when not engaged in biting the butt of his whip, or switching 
savagely at everything at hand with it. 

Noting, however, after two or three moments thus employed, 
that Smith, while dressing Daredevil’s mane, was enjoying vastly 
some joke with Signor Patchouli, he (Epsom) instantly imagined 
himself the cause of their merriment. He at once conceived 
the idea of standing on his dignity, and venting his spite upon 
some one for his ill-luck. 

So determined, he strode across the apartment, pushed the fat 
little Italian trainer roughly on one side, much to the derange- 
ment of his toilet, and proceeded to find fault—purely of his own 
making—with the harnessing of his “ fiery steed.” The stable- 
man knowing with whom he had to deal, quietly accepted his 
loud voiced-raging, and did his best to meet his approval. But 
Epsom was bent on being put cut, and at length carried mattérs 
so far as to take the saddle from the animal’s back and fling it 
on the ground, by so doing, bursting one of the straps by which 
it was fastened, and which it would take some time to repair, to 
say nothing of the blame, which was sure to be attached to the 
groom, if the ring were kept waiting. 

Smith had already more than once, through Epsom’s fault, got 
into disgrace—that the jockey had a grudge against him was very 
evident. It was generally believed Smith knew more of his 
master’s doing than made his proximity agreeable to the latter— 
and at this new show of malice the young fellow was tried beyond 
endurance. 

He turned, and not unjustly, on his tormentor with some hot- 
headed defiance, which was met with such stinging contempt, 
that the man forgot all self-control, and, raising his arm, would 
have struck his tormentor, a not undeserved, but certainly most 
ill-advised blow. 

He, however, found himself more than matched. His upraised 
arm was caught in an iron grip, such as made bim wince with: 
pain, and while he was thus, as it were, defenceless, the lash of 
his antagonist’s short riding whip was sent stinging across his 
face, from his forehead to his chin. 

It was as brutal a blow as ever one man gave to another. 
Holding in Daredevil was not calculated to make one’s grasp 
the most gentle one, and to judge by the way he was in the 
habit of springing forward under his master’s touch, the man 
that held the whip knew how to cut. 

The jockey’s grip was in fact sufficient in his merciless mood 
to have done the arm he held no little injury, but the lash from 
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the whip was like that of the sharpest knife. As from such Smith 
fell to the ground. 

For an instant he lay as it were stunned, then struggled to 
rise, blood flowing freely from the wound on his face; he, 
roused toa positive fury, yet even while he tried to regain his 
footing, the cruel whip was again raised above his head. But this 
time it did not fall. Alarmed at the prospect of what appeared 
to be likely to develop into a severe row, Will Breakneck, the 
signor, and several others of the company, overcame their fear 
of incurring Epsom’s displeasure, and stood between the two 
would-be combatants, and before he could say a word, the un- 
fortunate Smith was hurried off in the direction of the gentle- 
men’s dressing-tent. He managed, however, to shake his fist at 
the jockey, and utter a blessing on Epsom’s head, both of which 
were received by a light laugh as the jockey tried his whip once 
or twice in the air, and then bade one of the men near see to the 
saddling of Daredevil. 

He knew full well that he had might, if not right, on his side. 
Smith had himself struck the first blow, besides which, jockeys 
were hard to get, a fact which would have far more weight 
with Mr. Petman than the stableman’s bruised arm and disfigured 
countenance. The affair would be hushed up, Smith dismissed, 
perhaps, and so one object at least would be gained. 

Thus the jockey settled the matter in his own mind, and was 
venting his remaining spleen by savagely cutting the air with 
the lash of his whip, when his eyes fell upon the black-cloaked 
figure in the corner, the stranger girl, who had been a spectator of 
the foregoing encounter, and not an unmoved one. 

At the first commencement of the disturbance she had shrunk 
back fearfully into her corner. When Smith had fallen she had 
sprung to her feet with a cry of alarm, and her face, yet pale 
with the terror she felt as she turned, met the jockey-rider’s 
gaze, and bore plainly on it her opinion of his share in the matter. 

It was but for a moment, however, that their eyes met; the 
brown ones drooped in an instant, and turning to the signor, who 
stood near Epsom, inquired in not too civil language, who “the 
deuce she was.” 

“She is engaged to take Madame Petite’s place,” replied the 
old Italian, inwardly rejoicing at being the one to inform the 
bully that the lady whom he chose to honour with his atten- 
tion had a rival. 

“Mr. Petman has especially engaged her. And put her on 
trial to-night, of all nights?” said Epsom, suppressing a rather 
forcible exclamation. 

“ Trial !” said the little Italian, rolling his loved quid round his 
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mouth and delighted at being able to discomfort the bully, if 
only by means of his own invention. “Trial! There is no need. 
She has belonged to——, the greatest circus in the world, for nearly 
five years, but wants to travel a bit, and so has joined us. She is 
wonderful, they tell me, quite a first-class novelty—fancy of 
course—beats any one in her line, for, think, has she not many 
things in her favour, she is young, very clever, and beautiful. 
Yes, the La Signorina i is bella,” and the old trainer rubbed his 
hands and looked round him with an air of great conviction, as 
though a lady who deserved praise from him and in his own 
language must, indeed, be one of Nature’s favoured children. 

The listener did not, however, seem so much impressed at this 
praise of the new comer’s personal appearance as of her other 
attractions. 

These, if correctly stated by Patchouli, might, together with 
her very inconvenient indisposition, severely damage Madame 
Petite’s position in the company—a most undesirable contingency 
—which certainly did not tend to restore Epsom’s equanimity. He 
turned again to the stranger’s corner, and favoured her with such 
an insulting stare, at which, in spite of her pretended indiffer- 
ence to it, she could not hide a growing discomfort, betrayed by 
the angry flush which rose to her face and burnt in her pale 
cheeks. 

The insolent gaze, however, was not withdrawn ; indeed, Epsom 
had already advanced a few steps in her direction, no doubt with 
the intention of gaining a nearer view, perhaps to force his atten- 
tion upon her, when the band entr'acte came to a close, and calling 
loudly to the men to look sharp into the ring, the ring-master 
entered the tent. This was a young man of about four-and- 
twenty years of age, whose office was plainly betokened by his 
dress, which was somewhat of a better style than his subordi- 
nates, and certainly suited him uncommonly well—the dark blue 
suit with the gold braid and buttons, and white waistcoat showing 
off his not unmanly figure to advantage, which, together with his 
handsome face, clear cut features, delicate complexion, and curly 
brown hair, made him not at all unattractive-looking. Added to 
this, there was a certain self-possessed, dignified air which marked 
him as somewhat more of a gentleman, at least in outward appear- 
ance, than his companions. 

There was, however, very little time for more than a brief 
glance at him, for he entered in great haste, rang the bell for 
the performance to begin, called eagerly to the men, and with 
them entered the ring, followed by one of the stablemen leading 
Daredevil, and after a moment by the jockey rider himself, 
whose appearance was the signal for a burst of applause, which 
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showed him to be no little favourite with the audience, if not with 
the actors. 

This hearty reception was, however, responded to by a not too 
respectful nod, and the performance commenced. 

And little as there was reason to admire the performer, the 
performance itself was quite worthy the marks of approbation 
which were freely bestowed upon it. The jockey knew his busi- 
ness, and on the day of which I write his mood led him to try 
his steed to the utmost. With a few strokes of his whip he 
urged the spirited animal to its utmost speed, till it flew like the 
wind, the sawdust flying under its heavy hoofs, and while thus 
at full gallop he leapt hurdles, unfastened the saddle, rode without 
it, stood on the animal’s back, leapt from it, sprang sideways then 
cross-legged upon it, still going at full speed, and the crowning 
feat of all—making the animal shy violently when in the full 
swing of a gallop, springing on to his feet on his back, and, when 
it reared, leaping to the ground only the moment its fore feet 
touched the sawdust, to leap again on to its back and bring it to 
a sudden stand-still on its knees—a climax which, as usual, 
elicited thunders of applause from the spectators. 

Yet in spite of the very loud appreciation of his labours, 
Epsom left the ring with the same dogged demeanour as he had 
entered it, though, judging by Daredevil’s condition, he had 
certainly, as the signor said, taken it out of him. 

Now it so happened that as the horse was led into the ante- 
room, it shook himself free from the groom’s hold and reared 
slightly, much to the terror of the little Japanese children, who 
were waiting to “goon.” They drew back in fear, which Epsom 
noting, laughed, and would have led the still plunging horse yet 
closer to them, but a figure interposed. The girl in the 
corner had risen, and now, without so much as a glance at the 
children-tormentor, drew them quietly into one corner and gently 
calmed their fears. 

Epsom’s brow puckered into an ugly frown. He said nothing, 
but turned out of the tent into the dressing-room with an ugly 
look on his face which boded no good to whoever had offended 
him. 

The young girl who had evidently done so, seemed, however, 
to willingly forget his existence when relieved of his presence. 
From behind the curtains which hid the entrance to the ring, she 
watched the not too interesting performance of the children she 
had befriended, and when they passed her on their exit did not 
forget to smile and nod kindly to them. It was only a little 
action, but it spoke of a kind heart, and it cheered the little 
ones, in whose lives gentle words and actions were not too plenti- 
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ful. And just then there was every reason for the girl to 
have been too much engrossed in her own affairs to have had 
any thought for others. She was a stranger to all, and what was 
more, about to make her first trial for an engagement after many 
repulses, and that on a strange horse, and among people to whom 
she was perfectly unknown—whom she did not yet know how to 
meet, were they friends or foes. She could not tell, but as 
George Epsom re-entered the tent in the livery dress of the ring, 
she met his glance, and there was an ugly look on his face which 
made her nervous for the first time about the performance which 
was to come. 


(To be continued.) 








ROMANCE OF BOOKS. 


In further illustration of what has been said of the art of 
printing, at once escaping, fully equipped in form from the head 
of Minerva, leaving nothing to be supplied, it can be shown that 
the now popular form of illustration and engraving at once 
reached a surprising perfection. The combining of wood blocks 
in the same page with type has always been a matter of much 
nicety and difficulty, while copper engravings offer greater 
difficulties. But this seemed child’s-play to the early printer, 
who essayed works of. magnitude which even the most speculative 
of modern publishers would hesitate before attempting, and as we 
open their broadly spreading pages we are amazed at the abundance, 
the wealth of resource and general effect, which really eclipses all 
that recent printers have attempted. 

Some of the most extraordinary productions of those early days 
of printing are what many called the great “ picture books,” large 
folios, filled with copious illustrations in the manner of Albert 
Durer and his school. These are rude but spirited, with hardly 
any shading. It amazes us to see the freedom and boldness of 
these things and with what ease the difficulties of “ working” 
them with the letter-press were overcome. 

The most celebrated of this class is of course “ The Nuremberg 
Chronicle,” a huge portly volume, thus lately described by Mr. 
Ridler : 


The Nuremberg Chronicle, Brest Latin Enirton, thick roy. folio, upwards of 
3,000 LARGE & SPIRITED woop CuTS, @// BRILLIANT IMPRESSIONS, and uncoloured (except 
2 Genealogies that are coloured) very LARGE souND copy, in old black morocco, very 
neat, the SIDES RICHLY BLIND TOOLED, printed by Koberger, 1493. So fine 
a copy has not occurred for sale for several years past, the Book is genuine, and 
perfect throughout, no wash’d leaves, and all the large capital letters filled in by the 
rubricator in different coloured inks, it has the blank leaves, and six additional leaves 
at end, which Brunet says are nearly always wanting. 


The next largest “ Picture Book” is the “ Ortus Sanitas,” the 
Natural History of the time, printed in black letter at Moguntia 
in 1497, containing many hundred most singular and ludicrous 
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wood-cuts of animals, birds, fishes, various trades, &c. It has 
been considered one of the most extraordinary books in existence. 
There is also the “Ship of Fools,” by Sch. Brandt (“ Navis 
Stultifera”), printed in 1488, and containing over one hundred 
extraordinary illustrations. Dibdin declares there “ are few books 
more pleasing to the eye and more gratifying to the fancy.” To 
these we may add the “ Augsburg Chronicle,” thick folio, and 
published in 1497. 


Liner Crronicarum pe Munont, thick folio, black leffer, many hundreds of fine 
and Semitev Wooncuts of Views of Towns, Old Buildings, Portraits of Cele- 
brated Characters, Costumes, etc., etc., FINE PERFECT copy, vellum neat, VERY 
RARE. Auguste, 1497. 

Of which Dibdin tells, “There are few Ancient Books, which have been so fre- 
quently quoted, yet so rarely seen as the present Chronicle.” Inthe present copy, the 

cuts are in their original splendour, without any colouring whatever. There was a 

copy in the recent Bedford Sale, which produced the sum of Frery-stx Pounps. The 

work may be pronounced a master piece of Printing and Wood Engraving of the 15th 

Century. 


From these days down to our own times, the line of costly 
illustrated works has been maintained unbroken. But it must 
be owned that the present system has produced little that 
has any great merit. The feebly monotonous character of the 
“Trade” illustrated book is well known, and has happily tired 
out the public. Indeed, there is hardly a single ambitious work 
of the kind that can be pointed to with satisfaction ; whether it be 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Tennyson, there is the regular pro- 
cedure. It is put into the hands of stock artists and wood 
cutters, and usually with the same result. There is no time to 
prepare the great engravings. Indeed, one of the single flowing- 
line engravings out of the old works would take one of our 
engravers half a year to prepare. A curious test, too, with those 
modern illustrations is that a single glance seems to reveal all 
that is in it, whereas the older ones are full of suggestion and 
thought, and bear study. The French have introduced a detest- 
able class of work of this kind, under the auspices of La Croix, 
the Bibliophile Jacob, Charles Yriate, and others, who have “done” 
the “ arts of the middle and other” ages, Florence, Rome, Venice, 
&e., setting off their work with innumerable illustrations, all of 
the same weary pattern, and which really fatigue. Doré is ac- 
countable for a great deal of this “job” -work, and though all 
admire the inexhaustible variety of the artist, there grew up 
at last a sort of sameness in his work, no doubt the result of the 
publisher’s ceaseless calls on his imagination. His Bible is con- 
sidered one of his most successful achievements, and the execu- 
cution of this work by printer and publisher is a true specimen of 
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what is artistic in that direction. As a good illustration of how 
the machinery of trade trade may vulgarize what is good and 
noble, it may be related that when it was determined to 
adapt this work for the English market, Clichés, as they 
are called, of the engravings were sent over, and a well-known 
firm proceeded to bring the work out. Large type was selected, 
good paper chosen, and the book duly “machined” through 
one of the great presses. But the result was anything but effec- 
tive. There was no homogeneousness. This compatibility 
between the various portions of a book is too often forgotten. The 
whole should be designed together, like any other artistic work, that 
thesmallest little duodecimo could show signs of elegance of design 
as well as the greater octavo. It must be admitted, however, that 
moderns labour under serious disadvantages compared with their 
predecessors, for the grand folioand quarto engravings, after repro- 
duction of the works of great painters, offer space for breadth 
of effect and imposing design which is quite lost in small 
efforts. 

Of the falling off in English typography there can be no doubt. 
And an agreeable American bibliophilist, Mr. Henry Stevens, of 
Vermont, who has judiciously investigated the matter, concurs in 
this view. His production is entitled, “ Who Spoils Our New 
English Books ?—Asked and Answered.” 


“‘ The tiny book,” says a writer in the “ Publisher's Circular,” “ in which this in- 
teresting question is discussed must be regarded as a volume which has not been 
spoiled ; certainly the prenéer is not to be blamed, for he has done his work with ex- 
quisite taste; the paper-maker has seconded him, the paper being of the best hand- 
made quality; the dender has also shown taste in his department; the author, as in 
this case might have been expected, has had the command of these subordinate forces, 
and the result is a most quaint and choice little book; it has no head-lines and no 
pagination—this is a whim of the author’s—perhaps because it contains only forty 
pages all told. Within the covers which contain those forty pages will be found a 
list of the sinners who combine together to spoil our new English books. There are 
no less than ten of these conspirators, viz.: (1) the author, (2) the pub/isher, (3) the 
printer, (4) the reader, (5) the compositor, (6) the pressman or machinist, (7) the paper- 
maker, (8) the ink-maker, (9) the bookbinder, and (10) the consumer. In what pro- 
portion each one of the above sinners contributes towards the spoiling of the books 
which pass through his hands, it would be unfair of us to divulge, for it would simply 
be taking the spirit out of the little book. Let every representative of the combina- 
tion buy a copy of it for himself, and if authors are thus taught to admit their ‘ ig- 
norance,’ publishers their ‘ fussiness’ and their desire to cheapen and ‘ shoddy ’ litera- 
ture ; printers their carelessness and want of taste ; binders their greed of ‘ shavings’ ; 
ink-makers their shoddy inks, which turn brown so soon, then Mr. Stevens will have 
read them a very valuable lesson, and the consumer might hope for books like those 
of the good old times, before ‘shoddy’ paper, ‘ shoddy’ ink, and ‘shoddy’ printing 
and publishing were invented.” 


This is not merely speculative opinions, but deliberation founded 
on investigation. Our author founds his opinions partly upon long 
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personal observations, and partly upon diséussions, in many of 
which he participated ; upon reports issued by the juries of the 
several great International Exhibitions since 1851; and finally 
upon the verdicts of the last three, held at Vienna, Philadelphia, 
and Paris, at which the best and latest books of all nations were 
subjected to the closest inspection of experts. He tells us frankly, 
as one of the jurors of Puris, in 1878, that each of his associates, 
almost without exception, “felt and expressed his disappoint- 
ment at the comparative quality of English exhibits in this class.” 
Finally he hopes “ the art of book making will drift back into the 
practice of those same laws of proportion, taste, and workman- 
ship so well settled and displuyed in old manuscript and old books, 
large and small, long before and long subsequent to the birth of 
topography.” 

It has often been urged in regard to original work that the 
round of subjects—novels and fiction—must have been exhausted, 
and that there is now no striking out anything that is original; 
whereas the truth is that the originality is inexhaustible because 
founded on the possibility of looking at the same subject from 
ever so many different points. It all depends on the mind that 
treats the subject, and a character or a story might seem a 
different character or a different story according to the way it 
was treated. This view is oddly fortified by the instances of Doré 
and Garvarni, two French artists who came specially to London 
to portray for their countrymen “The English at Home.” The 
result was most extraordinary, for the subjects are little recog- 
nizable as English. The two artists unconsciously brought with 
them the atmospheric effects and associations of their beloved 
Paris, and one would think we were looking at Frenchmen and 
French scenes. A more curious effect could not be conceived. 
It may be said that the system that has grown up of illustrating 
ephemeral scenes for the weekly papers has had prejudicial 
effectson art. We have grown so familiar to this sort of hurriedly 
done picture that we accept it, but there is no doubt these are 
as unfaithful as they are superficial. There is no roundness or 
drawing—all is coarse “ scratching,” and those who have witnessed 
the particular scene will scarcely recognize it. Half such recognition 
consists in a peculiar tone, as in the case of a face, of which, 
though the outlines and features be correctly given, much more 
is required to constitute a likeness. William Harvey was the 
last book illustrator who seemed to possess this sentiment, as all 
who possess the early edition of Knight’s “Shakespeare” will 
admit. There is here a grace and sympathy, a harmony and 
fancy that is inexpressibly pleasing, and contrasts favourably with 
the utter inexpressiveness of our modern illustrations. 
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The “ spaciousness,” as it may be called, the grand ambition 
and even splendour of these older efforts may be illustrated by a 
few of their huger efforts. What will be thought of a comprehen- 
sive work like the following : 


Granp Tueatre Historique, § vols. in 4, folio, map of the World, and many nuNDRED 
jine plates of Battles, Sieges, Executions, Historical Events, many ENGLIsu in the 
style of CALLoT, VERY FINE Copy, in rich old crimson morocco extra, full gilt back, 
gilt and marble edges. Letde, 1703. Splendid specimen of Derome’s binding, with 
Towneley bookplate in each volume. 

It may be added that nothing can be more spirited than the 
battle-pieces often supplied to historical works of this kind. The 
folio, “ Strada’s Belgian War,” is full of dashing etchings of this 
kind, highly imaginative, no doubt, but curious as showing the 
costumes, arms, &c. Picart was one of the great and most indus- 
trious of artists for this class of work, his labours showing an 
infinite boldness and variety. One of his monuments is “ The 
Ceremonies and Religious Customs of all Nations,” a most astound- 
ing work for its elaborateness and finish of execution, to say nothing 
of the encyclopediac knowledge and accuracy necessary, for it em- 
bodied “the ancient and modern superstitions.” There are eleven 
great folio volumes, overflowing with finely-engraved copperplates, 
representing processions, sacrifices, costumes, and the most extra- 
ordinary rites and ceremonies. Such a book in our day would 
certainly be done in a wholesale fashion—a great deal would be 
left to the artist who would “dash off” effective pictures, but 
here everything seems to have a distinctive, dictionary-like 
exactness. Every figure is finished and studied. One might 
spend days and weeks over it and find ceaseless entertainment. 
A copy, “ bound in rich old red morocco, by Derome,” was sold 
at the Perkin’s sale, and fetched £98; and not long since we 
‘picked up,” as it is called, seven volumes on a stall for twenty- 
five shillings. But of this class of work there is no end. As 
another illustration I will describe one out of my own modest 
collection, and which is a pleasant recreation to look at for a few 
minutes, so grand and noble is it. This is an enormous Venetian 
book, the size of a large atlas—a huge armful indeed, a collec- 
tion of engravings of the antique statues and busts in the 
Museum, engraved in a fine “large” style. But the charm is in 
the vast pages of descriptions, each set in an exquisitely engraved 
and more exquisitely designed border. All is worked on one 
side of the page only, on paper like cardboard. It is heralded 
by grand title-pages, a portrait of the King of Sweden, to 
whom it is dedicated, with the favourite apotheosis, always a 
welcome introduction. It is bound in a massive style, and came 
from the Towneley collection, finding its way to the outside shelf 
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of a stall, marked twenty shillings, I think. As an old writer 
remarks, it is a pleasant humane task to redeem such captives 
from their degrading slavery. The same Picart brought out 
another sumptuous work : 


Lz Tempce pes Muszs, the rare original edition, with Descriptions in French, English, 
Dutch and German, roy. folio, Lance parER, 60 large and very beautiful plates, 
BRILLIANT PROOF IMPRESSIONS, each plate is surrounded with broad and elegant 
borders, rixe cory, french calf gilt, full gilt back, gilt edges, £5 5s. Amst., 1733. 

Descriptions in French, Dutch, &c.! This shows the clientéle to 

which the artist appealed. The fine “style” of this work, its 

beautiful borderings, all commend it to the amateur of taste, 
though the treatment, however classical, goes beyond the limits 
of propriety. 

A more imposing, though not less pretentious, work is the older 
“Gallery of Versailles,’ from Le Brun’s painting, executed in 
the old bold sweeping copper-plate style, on board-like paper. 
One always admires even the frontispieces of these fine old pic- 
torial volumes—with their gods and nymphs disporting, combined 
with some architectural work, and the title mixed up with scrolls 
and flourishings—the inscriptions seeming as though it were 
carved on the walls of some old monument. Another department 
of these grand art works is the due glorification of THEATRES. 
This in England is unknown ; indeed, there are not more than two 
or three English works on the construction or theory of theatres, 
and those of an unpretending sort. It would indeed appear 
ludicrous that a handsome volume, with plates, should be issued 
on the Strand theatres, which have no more to recommend them 
architecturally than if they were a series of shops. But abroad, 
where a theatre is a public monument for the city, as much as the 
Exchange or the Town Hall, the highest talent of the country is 
evoked to produce what shall be an ornament to the city and to 
the stage. Hence we have everywhere splendid and interesting 
buildings, each with a significance of its own; and almost every 
theatre of importance has been celebrated by a magnificent work, 
setting forth all the plans to scale, with views of the interior and 
exterior, front, sides, sections, &e. In these works the amateur 
finds a certain charm, a savour of the entertainment of the stage 
itself; and the style of engraving, in some instances, is of the 
highest order. The writer possesses a collection of these great 
works, the pleasure of looking over which is akin to that of seeing 
a play. One of the best is that noble tribute to a noble theatre 
—atlas folio size—the account of the theatre at Bordeaux. 

In this department of sumptuous volumes, issued not for 
profit, but to minister to the glory of some opulent patron, are 
found in what are styled “galleries.” These noble works, of 
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grand dimensions, noble type, lavish, if not exquisite, art, are a 
reproduction, with fine plates and minute description, of the 
pictures in some public gallery, issued at the expense of the State 
or of some private collection produced at the expense of the 
owner; or some artistic palace like that of the Farnese or Pam- 
phili at Rome. These fine testimonials to art would fill a library 
in themselves ; and on them have been expended all the treasure 
of printing, paper, engraving and binding. Most costly is the 
well-known “ Musée” of the Louvre, issued by Napoleon, when he 
had plundered all the museums of Europe and gathered them in 
Paris, and the work fills many “Atlas folio” volumes, though 
otherwise a cynical monument of plunder. The Musée Frangais, 
the Napoleon publishers, received £307 as the subscription price, 
and a copy sold by auction at Sotheby’s, in 1860, produced 
£102. At the same time, by a proper retribution, it became a 
mere temporary memorial, as almost before its completion the 
works had been restored to their lawful owners. The en- 
gravings in these huge volumes are in that rather pretty style 
which was then fashionable, and reflected the finish of David’s 
pictures, then much copied; and the effect lacks boldness and 
breadth. No expense was spared, but, like other productions of 
the Imperial Press at this time—such as Denon’s great work on 
“ Egypt ”"—there is not the general solidity and boldness of the 
olden works. But its merit is the vast number of subjects, and 
the vastness of the enterprise. Still, these five grand folios are 
a surprising achievement, having been produced with a compara- 
tive ease, which is astonishing to us. Every sort of engraving is 
here found, including the line, eaw forte, worked after the fashion 
of regular engraving, but all showing honest and finished labour. 
These volumes do not often come into the market, and fetch 
great, prices. 

The successor of Napoleon was stimulated by his example to 
produce the “ Gallerie Royale,” a work of the same pretension, full 
of highly finished engravings, but finely printed. The “ Florence 
Gallery” and many others followed, but none rival the state and 
splendour of the works of the last century. Two of the most elegant 
and finished are the “ Gallery of the Palais Royal,” describing the 
collection of the Duke of Orleans, a series of beautiful engravings 
in the Moreau style, each plate having an elegant border, while 
the description is engraved below. The “Dresden Gallery” 
is in two splendid tomes, full of the finest lithographs, the best 
and most effective sort—to say nothing of the “Gallery of the 
Pitti Palace.” The library of the Atheneum Club is particularly 
rich in works of this class, boasting a large number of these 
costly and entertaining tomes. Many were bequeathed by 
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the Rev. Mr. Turner. But, as I say, none are so sumptuous or 
impress one so much as those of the last century. Let us take, 
for instance, the “ Recueil des Estampes,” selected from pictures 
in all the great galleries of France, and issued in 1729. 

I must devote a little space here toa truly sumptuous work now 
open before me, and which was brought out to minister to the 
glories of the Grand Monarque. Conceive a fine crimson-coated 
folio, stout, but well-proportioned ; in old raspberry-tinted morocco 
by the Court binder, Ruette. The leaves show the rude “old 
gold.” On the sides, the escutcheon of Louis XV., the collar of the 
St. Esprit and Crown, the back most exquisite tooled, the mono- 
gram “L.L.” and crown, are elaborately repeated. This noble 
“piece” was in the king’s library, and is devoted to a series 
of pictures of medals illustrating the achievements of the 
great king. Each page was devoted to a medal, and there were 
318 medals, and consequently pages, but printed on only the 
one or the recto side. Each page was in an exquisitely designed 
border by Coypel and Le Clere, exhibiting a great variety of 
treatment. The medal was shown at the top, two views, the 
obverse and the reverse—the first by Edelinck, the latter by 
Picart. Then came a handsome printed historical description, 
while at the bottom was a graceful vignette. The whole was 
produced at the Royal Press, with a splendid frontispiece by 
Coypel, and makes, from its glorification of the king in every 
page, a most flattering and sumptuous picture. It is certainly 
worth possessing such a memorial, which is as entertaining as it is 
beautiful. For this class of work is so artistic, one can come and 
come again. Our modern editions of luxury will not bear these 
recurring visits. A more wonderful, amusing, and costly collection 
could not be conceived. 

The Popes too, have contributed some noble works to this 
category, such ‘as the “ Musée Pio Clementino,” ten enormous 
vellum-bound folios, full of pictures of statues and antiques, 
wrought in the native coarse Italian manner. But what is this 
to that truly regal work, worthy of the Grand Monarque, and the 
creator of Versailles. 1 take the description from the Perkins 
collection, where a copy was sold for £130. 


Cazixer pu Ror. A magnificent collection of engravings executed at the expense of 
Louis XIV. for presentation to crowned heads and ambassadors resident at 
his court. Bound in twenty-three volumes. 


Two enormous volumes in the binding of the time, secured be- 
tween planks of wood—the paper like a “ board ”—and the engrav- 
ings in the fine sweeping masculine style so effective in these 
great books. The printing was no less splendid—large, solid Jetters, 
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proportioned to the very space covered—a matter neglected in our 
time. The very title page, with its fine characters, and the royal 
escutcheon, ennobling to look at. This work was issued at twenty- 
five francs, and only 1,000 copies were taken off, about 150 
remaining over—these were sold as a bonus for the engravers. 
In works like this, we are attracted by the vignette and tail- 
pieces, often conceived in a singularly free and flowing style, full 
of fancy in the disposition of shields and Cupids and scroll 
work—often, indeed, rising to the dignity of a regular picture: 
Atlas folio size, with the royal arms on the side. It contained 
the king’s own pictures, the “ Recueil” we have been just describ- 
ing—the. battles of Alexander, after Le Brun; medals, French 
and Roman; plans and pictures of the Louvre and Tuileries —of 
Versailles (in itself a monument)—ancient and modern statues ; 
the royal tapestries, fétes and “ carousals ” (always an entertaining 
form of illustration, from the admirable spirit, and crowds, figures, 
costumes, &c., &c.); the palaces, celebrated buildings in Paris, 
battles, sieges, marches, processions, &c. of the Grand Monarque, 
&e., Ke. 

It is seldom recollected that the Infamous Regent of Orleans 
—whose name is odious—was, to give others besides the Arch 
Enemy, their due—one of the most brilliant and accomplished 
men of any age—a fine musical composer, well and deeply read, 
a skilled politician, and an exquisite artist, whose works are said 
to bear comparison with some of the masters of his day. A 
translation of Longus’s “ Amours de Daphne et Chloe,” was illus- 
trated by his pencil, and engraved by Audran. This exquisite 
work, in an artistic sense, a companion to the “ Temple de Gnide,” 
is sold at a great price. 

One of the most extraordinary and brilliant books of illustra- 
tion is the collection of Piranesi. These immense etchings are 
remarkable for their brilliant coal-black effect, and are each more 
a separate picture than a collection. The surprising dash, certainty, 
freedom, and chiaro oscuro effects are truly astonishing—not 
less surprising are the number. There are some twenty-six volumes 
—there may be more—containing nearly twelve hundred of 
these great plates, “Comprising,” says one bibliopole, “the 
grand series of splendid engravings of the buildings and antiquities 

.of Rome, the prisons, picturesque architecture, classical orna- 
ments, Herculaneum and Pompeii, statues, vases, candelabra, 
sarcophagi, &c.; splendid impressions of these remarkable 
Rembrandt-like compositions.” And this praise is not over- 
charged. 

Thus gradually making our way down the biblographic stream, 
we shall find that each era has a special taste and treatment of its 
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own, and an originality quite marked. About the middle of the 
last century in France, there was introduced a species of elegant 
illustrated quarto, rather thin in contrast to tbe solidly abdo- 
minal English quarto, and something smaller. It is often so light 
and airy that it can be held and read like an octavo. And here 
again we find the homogeneousness of which I have spoken, 
and which contributes so much to the artistic merit of a) book. 
For the binding is uniform—a sort of mottled calf—laid out in a 
sort of mixture of fruit colour, bordered with three close lines of 
gold, the edges wavy, and of an “old gold” tint, each leaf being 
distinct, with rich effect. Such was the binding of the little 
“Barbou” volumes. Not so long since I redeemed from the 
galleries, for three shillings, a couple of these pretty volumes—the 
plays of Crébillon, printed at the Royal Press in such style, 
with an exquisite vignette on the title of Cupids, &c., “ composed 
and designed by Boucher, painter to his majesty,” and “ engraved 
by Le Bas, engraver of the king’s cabinet.” There is even a deli- 
cacy in the way this little inscription is set down. And how jet- 
like the ink, how beautifully composed the page, how charming 
the general effect! This book, as the author tells us, was printed 
by order of his majesty, and is worthy of such patronage. Such 
works recovered from the stall are among the pleasant incidents 
of the book-hunter’s pilgrimage. In this shape appeared a number 
of the French classics, such as Racine, Corneille and others, and 
which are all of the same pattern. But they bring large prices 
now when in fine condition. 

Of all books, the French seemed to have honoured the graceful 
and ever-popular La Fontaine most, and the elegance and grace 
of the various editions are truly remarkable. It was in 1762 that 
the opulent Farmers-General of France subscribed to issue an 
edition of luxury, which is a model of taste and beauty. It was 
printed by Barbou, prefaced by Diderot, illustrated with “ eighty 
exquisite plates by Eisen,” one of the “little masters,” supplied 
with fifty-seven elegant “ tail-pieces” by Choffard—a combination 
of printer, illustrators, author and editor truly remarkable. It 
was, oddly enough, supposed to be issued at Amsterdam. As may 
be conceived, the ordinary price of this work is large, and the two 
small volumes, with the additional merit of Derome’s binding, 
were lately offered for £35! Seventy-five years before this time, 
an edition was issued at Amsterdam, which has become celebrated 
for Romeyne de Hooghe’s vigorous and coarse plates. 

Three years after the Farmers-General’s edition another beau- 
tiful edition made its appearance. This was in six volumes octavo, 
illustrated with hundreds of beautiful engravings, vignettes, 
culs de lampe, by Monnet, Huet, Loutherberg, the letter-press being 
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also engraved, so that the whole was printed from copper-plates. 
But the collector is warned that these names only belong to the 
“print state,” and if the name of Deslaurier is found at the 
corner of the plates he must reject them as inferior, and not of the 
premier tirage. But the really remarkable edition of “ La Fon- 
taine” is the one in four folios, of the date of 1755-59, and finely 
printed, with humorous and bold illustrations, engraved in the 
most spirited style, after Oudry, a French painter. This book is 
occasionally found in old libraries. The engravings are the work 
of Cochin, Tardieu,and others, and there is, sometimes lacking, a fine, 
elaborate portrait of Oudry. From £60 to £200 has been paid 
for fine copies of his edition. It indeed adds to the entertainment 
to read the pleasant fabulist in this shape. 

It is when we compare the manner in which Shakespeare has 
been honoured in England with that in which the great classics of 
France have teen celebrated by their country that we see the 
extraordinary interest excited by the English bard. In England 
itself no other writer has been so dealt with, or in such costly 
fashion. I do not refer to the ordinary editions, stereotyped 
and others, brought out to satisfy the current demands, but to their 
« labours of lov e,” grand editions, on which scholars have expended 
a goodly share of their lifetime, or those more sumptuous volumes, 
set-off with all the magnificence that paper, print and illustrations 
could furnish. But first of all, let us see what our neighbours have 
done for their Moliére, Racine and others of their leading and 
most popular classics. Of the first, whom they usually couple 
with Shakespeare—a compliment to us—there are literally not 
more than half-a-dozen important editions, set out with fine margin 
and plates. 

At first there were some poor little duodecimo or pocket- 
volume sets, such as are often seen on the stalls; and not until 
1734 do we find a really handsome edition in six quarto volumes 
and adorned. There was another quarto edition in 1773, adorned 
with the younger Moreau’s plates. In 1792 Didot issued a fine 
quarto edition. In 18]9 there came an octavo edition in nine 
volumes quarto, with plates; while in 1824 there was the Variorum 
edition in eight volumes octavo, with notes and plates. There 
have been one or two mure important editions since, such as Tony 
Johannot’s, and lately they have been issuing something like our 
reprints of the original editions of the separate plays. This 
exertion, spread over near 250 years, does not argue much 
generosity or enthusiasm. 

Not till 1760 was Racine glorified with a fine quarto edition in 
three volumes. Till the end of the century there were only three 
other editions, one of which was adorned with Gravelot’s plates. 
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Then the first year of the century was celebrated by a really 
splendid effort in the shape of Didot’s magnificent Folios, claimed 
to be “the finest edition of any author in any country,” and set 
off with nearly sixty plates by the first artists. Up to 1844 there 
were about seven more of any pretence, one of these being a 
superb folio edition in three volumes, printed by the famous 
Bodoni, at Parma, under the patronage of Murat. 

For all these varied efforts due credit may be given to our 
neighbours, but they cannot compare with what we have done 
in our own sturdy, positive. way for Shakespeare. This shows a 
sterling appreciation, unrivalled by any nation or time. 

The quantity of money invested in these series of editions from 
the year 1623, the year of the first collected edition, to the édition 
de luxe of the other day, must have been enormous. Of 
illustrated editions there is literally no end—Rowe, Theobald, 
Luitots, Pope, Hanmer, Bell, Malone, Chalmers (two editions, 
each with different illustrations), Gilbert, Halliwell, Knight, 
Boydell, Pickering and Baskerville. Vast sams of money must have 
been spent on these editions, some running to twenty volumes, 
like Bell’s and Malone’s. Rowe's is interesting from the plates 
being supposed to illustrate the stage dresses and scenery of the 
time. Chalmers’ is adorned with plates by Fuseli and Blake, 
while Bell’s here, in fine condition, large paper, with Calverly 
binding, with its exquisitely finished engravings, is one of the 
most beautiful works in existence. There are no less than four 
magnificent editions in quarto and one in folio—Pope’s, in six 
volumes, noble in its type and paper; Hanmer’s, with its Grave- 
lot’s illustrations ; Heath’s beautiful edition; and Alderman 
Boydell’s great work, which is said to have cost, indirectly, a 
quarter of a million. 

There is also another work, in the shape of Mr. Halliwell 
Philipps’ grand folios, all illustrated, in fifteen volumes, of which 
only 150 copies were printed, and which sells for nearly £100. 
Baskerville, the famous Birmingham printer, brought his skill 
and noble typography to the shrine, and Whittingham con- 
tributed the bright and elegant typography of the Chiswick press, 
while C. Knight’s edition was adorned with all that the talent of 
existing wood-engravers could do, and contains literally thousands 
of illustrations. Another edition was sent out by the unaided 
labours of a single artist—Kenny Meadows. Finally, there is 
the lately-issued édition de luze, issued in all the glories of 
large paper and abundant illustrations, and filling fifteen substan- 
tial volumes. But all this, in truth, only describes a section of 
the outlay expended on this great poet, for no idea can be given 
of the important and handsomely got up” editions which are 
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issued for the library. The late Mr. Bohn, in his edition of 
“Lowndes,” has devoted an entire department to the subject, 
which sets out the enormous list of editions, all duly classified. 
Mention has been made of Bodoni, of Parma, certainly one of the 
most magnificent and elegant of modern publishers. Under the 
encouragement of Murat, he produced some magnificent folio 
editions of the French classics-—Racine, La Fontaine and others, 
some of which were taken off on vellum. No one, Dibdin tells, 
had such an eye for laying out or composing a page. These 
charming duodecimos, somewhat after the pattern of Barbou, often 
turn up on the stalls. 

The writer himself possesses some forty illustrated editions of 
“the Bard,” each extending from six to a dozen volumes. 

We shall conclude this view with two specimens, and which 
perhaps for expense and luxury deserve to be placed at the head 
of the list :— 


BARTHE’S BASTARD (Comre Avavsrus pz) PEINTURES ET ORNEMENS 
DES MANUSCRITS FRANCAIS, depuis le Huitiéme Siécle jusqu’a la Fin du 
Seiziéme, 20 parts (all at present published), in § portfolios imp. fol. Par. 1835, &c. 


“ This is,” says a panegyrist with a reasonable pride, “ without 
exception, the most sumptuous, unique, and costly work that has 
ever been produced. On viewing these extremely interesting and 
wonderfully faithful copies of ancient illuminations, it is difficult 
which most to admire—the government that could munificently 
patronise its production, the exquisite taste of the noble editor in 
his selection of such beautiful subjects, or the extraordinary skill 
of the original French artists themselves. Each. part contains 
eight splendid plates, copied from the most beautiful examples 
known to exist, coloured and finished with gold and silver equal 
to the exquisite originals. The whole series extends to one 
hundred and sixty engravings. No perfect copy of this magnifi- 
cent work has occurred for sale in this country prior to the 
present.” 

This wonderful performance is remarkable for the price at 
which it was issued (and to subscribers only), as well as for the 
extravagant patronage it received from the government of the 
“ citizen king.” There were twenty parts published, but the work 
was to have gone on toa much greater extent. Each part cost 
£72, so that the subscriber had to pay nearly £1,500 for his “ five 
portfolios!” This, as we have said, was but a tithe of what was 
intended, for there were to be two other sections devoted to 
France, which would have brought the sum up to £4,500. If the 
succeeding portions dealing with other countries were carried out, 
the luckless or insane subscriber would have been bound for some 
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£10,000. The French Government patriotically subscribed for 
sixty copies representing a donation in money of £90,000. 

One copy, put up in an English auction sale-room, at M. R. 
Cutler-Fergusson’s, brought only £200. 

Another of these gorgeous works, coloured sumptuously in a 
style that puts our modern efforts to the blush, is Du Sommerard’s 
“ Les Arts du Moyen Age,” in which all the most striking works 
in the Hotel Cluny and the Roman Palace at Paris, and in other 
collections, were reprinted. This was in five superb volumes, 
and contained over five hundred illustrations, all “so accurately 
coloured as to convey alively description of the exact appearance of 
the originals.” This, auctioneers boast, is more than warranted. 
These are all, as were the illustrations of the time, coloured by 
hand, in the most masterly style, and here one is struck by the 
difference of the action of time on works of this kind and on the 
modern printed colours. The latter gradually fade and become 
hard and flat, and even disagreeable. “A magnificent copy of 
this most splendid work, admirably bound in smooth red morocco 
extra,” was sold twenty-four years ago for £92. 








TOPSIDE AND TURVEY. 


AN UPSIDE-DOWN STORY. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“WELL,” said Miss Bridles, addressing herself, as she sat before 
her glass on the day of the great ball, “ by this time to-morrow 
morning I shall be the Honourable Mrs. Shafto, to be! And then, 
oh, dear, what talk and congratulations. And the presents, and 
the announcement in the papers—‘ We understand’”—she knew 
the formula well—“‘ We understand that a marriage has been 
arranged between the Honourable Mr. Shafto, second son of the 
Right Honourable Lord Shafto, and Miss Bridles, only daughter 
of the late J. Bridles, Esq., of —J. Bridles, Esq., will do,” said 
she, a little embarrassed. ‘“ And that own maid of mine, how will 
she like it ?” 

The ball was indeed to be of the most magnificently appointed 
kind, as Mrs. Shafto and Lady Charlotte Fawkes had taken care 
for their own credit. In these sort of vouched-for entertainments 
it is expected that the postulant shall. make up for any lack of 
natural pretension, and a vast display of magnificent supper- 
wines, ornamentations, and, above all, flowers, was the shape of 
soothing homage offered. Some hundred pounds had been dis- 
bursed on this latter article alone. Even Dolly was excited by 
this momentous occasion. 

Since her conversation with Jack she had been turning over the 
little scheme she had proposed, and she had determined to wait 
on the Pimlico magnate she had alluded to. But suddenly a 
wiser scheme darted into her little head. It might be well to 
ascertain something certain concerning the oracular utterances of 
the old family solicitor, Mr. Beaver, and she resolved first to wait 
on that gentleman and tell him their situation, and ask for some 
more distinct assurance. This occurred to her about four o’clock 
on the day of the ball, and she was in a fever to carry out her 
plan at once. But then Miss Bridles was in an excitable way also 
—in a permanent state of dressing, experimenting, trying on, 
trying off—and could not spare her from her room an instant. 
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As it gct towards six Dolly grew desperate. ‘ Everything will be 
shut up. After all,” she said, “what do we care for her now? 
We'll be out of it, for ever, in a day or two, so we may defy her 
rage.” The first opportunity she slipped out, got on her little hat, 
and was away on her errand. Of course the house was presently 
in a state of high vociferation. “ Where’s Topside? Send her 
up at once. Gone out! Dared to go out! I don’t believe it! 
Well, this is impudence! Never mind, never mind. Send her 
the instant she comesin. Ill make her smart for it, this very 
night, too, in a way she little dreams of.” But the hours went 
by. Seven, eight, nearly nine, by which time Dolly entered. 

Jack met her in a perfect tremor, but he was amazed to see 
the change. It was not the Dolly that had gone out, but a Dolly 
full of a trembling flutter and excitement, her eyes dancing with 
delight and excitement. 

“ What’s over you?” he said. “ You’ve got us into an awful 
scrape. She’s raging.” 

“ Never, never mind, for to-night, Jack. Let her rage.” 

“ Pooh, it’s for you to say that. Do you know what her idea now 
is ?—to punish us both. You’re to take off the cloaks, and give the 
numbers, and I’m to take the hats! Oh!” And Jack groaned 
dismally. “I could sit down and die. But I won’t do it.” 

“What harm?” said Dolly, pleasantly. “Ill do it with 
pleasure. We'll see all the people.” 

“Tdiot!” said Jack, forgetting himself. “You sha’n’t, and I 
won't. Oh, the horrible, revengeful woman, to hit on such a 
devilish idea to humiliate us. She knows all our friends will 
see us.” 

“ Well, we'll be very glad to see them. No, no, Jack, we must 
do it. There isa reason. You'll know before you go to bed, and 
then you'll be glad you did it—oh, so glad, my poor Jack.” And 
she clapped her hands. 

“1 think you’re mad,” he said. 

“Perhaps so. Yes, we'll do it. But you must be guided by 
me. Listen, Jack ; I'll take the cloaks, and you the hats,” and here 
she burst into a delightful scream of laughter. 

The amazed Jack could only gasp— 

“ Oh, you’ve been * 

“There, she’s calling,” said Dolly in the greatest enjoyment. 
“Tam going to her. She may say what she likes to-night. 
But mind you do it.” 

Miss Bridles, in all her splendour, and really looking imposing 
enough, had not time to get into a rage. 

Now the moment was at hand, and the ball indeed beginning. 
The grand awnings and tents thrown out on the balcony, the hall 
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door and hall covering in the area, up which a new set of stairs 
had been specially constructed for the servants, were all illumin- 
ated. The link man was at his post ; the carriages were rattling 
up. Mary Bridles, for whom the moment of triumph had come, 
was arrayed in all her splendour and standing at the door, flanked 
by Lady Charlotte, her sponsor, to receive the company in triumph. 

“ You're to take the cloaks, Topside, and give the numbers. 
See you do it. I won’t hear a word, or you quit my house this 
moment !” 

“Certainly, madam,” said Dolly smiling, and with the greatest 
alacrity. “Delighted, and Pll go at once.” 

Mary Bridles stared at her with wonder. “ And he is to take 
the hats and coats. If he don’t, he sha’n’t stay an hour.” 

Again Dolly, with beaming eager face and dancing eyes, said, 
“Certainly. She would see that he did it.” A bouquet, the 
offering of Mr. Shafto, which had arrived but a few moments 
before, was in Mary’s hand. Her eyes swam with anticipating 
delight before this sure augury and evidence, and before the 
night was over she had an instinct, a presentiment, that before 
many hours were over her destiny would be settled. She was in 
a sort of ecstacy, and indeed looked real imposing, if not hand- 
some, and she felt with gratification that she was now indeed 
“learning the business” of society, and had got over that 
awkwardness and shyness which some time before she had thought 
were insurmountable. She found, as the guests arrived, that 
she could say something appropriate and indifferent, and give the 
appropriate greeting. It was indeed a happy, exhilarating 
moment. As for Mr. Turvey, he had neither advanced nor gone 
back; he had no capacities beyond his original station, and it 
was to be feared would “never do.” A gloom, too, overcast his 
features; he kept in the background, and felt as in a dream. 
The brilliant company kept pouring in, crowding upstairs and 
passing by with a careless conventional salutation of the nominal 
hostess, often verging on polite contempt or indifference, and con- 
trasted with the more cordial greeting to Lady Charlotte. Then 
the dancing began—the Polish band, engaged at a vast expense, 
wearing their “national uniform,” and pouring out rapturous, 
passionate waltzes, played con fuoco. Here was Miss Bridles 
surrounded by Mr. Fawkes, Mr. Shafto, and even the truant 
Jenningsby, whom the unwearied persistence of his mamma had 
brought back to the fold. The delighted Mary chose her Mr. 
Shafto, and was being led off in smiling triumph when Mr. 
Fawkes said : 

“'That’s a very original idea of yours, having your pretty maid, 
who takes the cloaks, dressed up 
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“Dressed up!” said Miss Bridles. ‘ What d’ye mean?” 

“Well, it’s quite new. I mean all set out in flowers and 
diamonds, and a ball-dress ; uncommonly well she looks, too.” 

Lady Charlotte heard this and was alarmed. 

“This is more of her impertinence. I knew she was up to 
some trick of the kind. I warned you, my dear; youshould have 
turned her out long ago.” 

Many other persons around were also talking of the extraor- 
dinary circumstance. 

“Did you see the pretty woman in the cloak-room? She has 
got a lady to give the numbers. Who is she? Her maid? No, 
that’s too ridiculous.” 

There was quite a buzz. 

“Leave it to me, my dear,” said Lady Charlotte resolutely. 
“T’ll settle it for you. You goon with your dancing. I'll stop 
it pretty soon.” 

And no doubt that determined lady would have had her way. 

Mary Bridles, full of seraphic thoughts, was now floating round 
the room to the enchanting measures, Mr. Shafto all the time 
carrying on his conversation, and gradually approaching the 
expected point. 

“How good of you to take me instead of the other men,” he 
whispered. ‘I’m sure I don’t deserve it.” 

“Well,” said she, bringing out a speech she had prepared, 
“it’s very difficult to refuse you anything.” : 

“What!” cried Mr. Shafto, suddenly stopping. “ Do you really 
mean that? For I have something to ask you, most important 
too, only I dare not.” 

“Oh, why should you be afraid,” said Miss Bridles, in a perfect 
flutter, and twisting her fan about nervously. “I am not so 
dreadful a person, am 1?” 

Now it was coming. They were passing close to the door, and 
indeed Mr. Shafto intended leading her downstairs to a retired 
bower, when a crowd seemed to gather at the door. The servant 
who “announced” was looking for her, and when he saw her, 
gave out in stentorian tones: 


“Mr. Biapes!” 
‘Mr. and Mrs. TopsipE !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE guests fell back. And Mary Bridles, aghast, ashy pale, and 
ready to faint, actually saw entering the familiar figure of the 
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defunct Mr. Blades “in his habit as he lived,” followed by the 
radiant Dolly, dressed as described, in all her flowers and jewels, 
and looking more brilliant than ever. Behind followed Jack. 

The music faltered, then stopped. There was a loud clatter of 
voices. Few knew what it all meant, but felt that something 
extraordinary had taken place. The fewer still who did know in- 
formed their neighbours. None so aghast, or so intelligent as 
to the situation, as the Shaftos, Fawkes, &c. Lady Charlotte and 
Mrs. Jenningsby were the first to seize the true position, the 
former ejaculating, “ A lucky escape, my dear.” There was some- 
thing like consternation. 

Mr. Blades, however, went over to the Polish musicians, and 
bade them resume the dances, and the next thing seen was the 
admired Dolly led up to the centre of the room, while Jack was 
vis-d-vis with another lady. 

Mr. Blades addressed those near him. 

“Pray go on and amuse yourselves as before. This is only a 
performance of the old farce, ‘ High Life below Stairs,’ and now 
the master has come home to set all right again.” 

But this invitation was not acted upon, the fine folk felt that 
the whole transaction was a strange and awkward one; besides, 
there were other parties going on, and with regular claims to be 
attended to, so the ball began to thin. But all who knew the 
Topsides and the curious alterations they had passed through of 
late remained attracted by sympathy or by the piquancy of the 
situation. Oh, what a happy night, a seraphic dream for Dolly! 
Here were all her trials and troubles ended, and under the most 
romantic conditions. Her birdlike nature forgot them all. She 
thought only of the moment, and the happiness of the moment, 
and danced away like a child. 

And Mary Bridles? Crushed, overwhelmed, she had fled upstairs 
to her room, and was seen no more. No wonder she was sunk in 
despair. The cup snatched from her lips in the very act of sipping 
it. What was to become of that wretched being? Mr. Turvey, on 
the other hand, neither surprised nor dejected, appeared relieved, 
and characteristically seemed to sink back in an instant into his 
old position, where he appeared to be much more at his ease. He 
looked after the supper, passed up and down with alacrity, gave 
orders, and submissively approached Mr. Blades. 

So it went on till past two in the morning, when the guests 
departed, taking leave with genuine interest of the restored Dolly. 
How her eyes sparkled as she stood, saying ‘ Good night.” 

At last the room was deserted, and even the Polish band had 
gone its way. 

Then, with the lights still burning, and the curious air of deso- 
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lation a ball-room presents when the guests have just departed, 
Mr. Blades, and Dolly and Jack, and Turvey stood in the middle 
on the waxed floor. 

“So,” said Mr. Blades, “I have come back to life again. Well, 
Dolly and you, Jack, have had a severe lesson.” 

“Oh, Uncle Blades, how we have suffered. Oh, the agonies and 
trials we have gone through. If you but knew them all you would 

ity us.” 
me I know them very well,” said Uncle Blades, “and everything 
that has happened since. You foolish young pair, I think you 
now admit that your old uncle was right, and knew more than 
you did.” 

“Indeed, yes,” said Dolly; “ but we are now changed, reformed, 
that is the word, for ever, dear uncle. No more waste, no extra- 
vagance. You shall see how good we shall be.” 

Turvey was listening gravely. 

“* Poor Mary Bridles,” he said. ‘“ Don’t be hard on her. It’sa 
sad come down, you know; some natures, you know, can’t bear 
prosperity. Shall I putt out the lights, sir, and send away the 
waiters ?” 

Thus this happy night of reversal ended. 

Dolly was right in her announcement of reform. Old Blades 


had never to complain of his nephew and niece again, who, indeed, 
lived happily ever after, and, indeed, were thought to verge not a 
little in the direction of stinginess. 
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THE LION QUEEN. 


By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ SHADOWS,” ‘‘ A WOMAN’S REVENGE,” ‘* AT THE CROSS ROADS.” 


CHAPTER V. 


MY FRIEND. 


AND now the end of my story is not far off. Let me take up 
the thread where the next knot is tied, for what happened in be- 
tween has little to do with my heroine. In the days following 
the one when Loris had told me her secret, she and I met less 
often than before. She was so far from well that absolute rest and 
quiet during the whole of the day was all that gave her strength 


for the evening’s performance. The doctor saw her continually, but 
did her no good. She grew daily worse instead of better. 

At first he advised her giving up her appearing at the circus. 
Any great excitement was most injurious ; but she fretted so when 
this was proposed, that at my suggestion he resigned the idea. 

And so we went on living, I ready and willing to do anything if 
only to save her—she, for want of the love she could not have, 
dying, it seemed to me, by inches. Although I knew it was use- 
less, I took upon myself to make all inquiries I could concerning 
Charles Harrington, but no such person was known, and Monsieur 
Lefré owned that he had trusted so implicitly in his daughter’s 
lover that he had taken very little trouble to ascertain much about 
him. At length I was compelled to give up my search; but if 
ever I registered a vow in my mind which, Heaven helping me, I 
intended to keep, it was that, if ever Charley Harrington and I 
stood face to face, I would make him answer for the cowardly, 
dastardly part he had played to Loris Lefré. 

Soon after this the Lion Queen’s engagement at the Hall des 
Princes came to an end, and in spite of the many efforts of the 
manager to get her to renew it, at my wish she refused, and 
allowed herself to be carried away to the sea-side for a month, 
during which time I set to work and studied hard to make up for 
the time I had lost. 
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I found it very lonely, I must confess, without my friends, and 
was tempted more than once to take a holiday and run down to see 
them, but restrained myself in the hopes of seeing a greater im- 
provement in “ my patient,” as for fun I called Loris, when we did 
meet. And now comes the strangest part of the story. One 
evening, when I was sitting alone in my room, grinding away at a 
more than usually difficult problem, I heard a voice, which I at 
once recognized, asking for me in the hall below. I sprang to the 
door, and in a moment Hal Harrowdean and I were shaking each 
other’s hands with great fervour. 

What a meeting that was! How handsome and gay was Hal— 
better in health, looks, and spirits even than when | had seen him 
last. 

And how he did talk, keeping up a continual running fire of 
jokes and comments, detailing in ten minutes the history of nearly 
as many months, yet showing that his life was the same stream of 
events as ever, while I sat an eager listener, scarcely uttering a 
word, for his first piece of news completely took my breath away. 

“ What do you think, old man,” he said, giving me a sounding 
slap on the back ; “ I have actually been and gone and got married, 
as the country folks say.” 

“Who to?” I asked. 

“You have doubtless heard of the Countess Trittenhoff ? ” 

To be sure I had. Had not her name been the theme of every 
tongue during the last winter? She was one of the strongest- 
minded women living, who believed that what man has done 
woman could do. Her eccentricities were the talk of the whole 
continent. 

She was, it was said, a dead shot with any weapon, a perfection 
which she had acquired during a long hunting expedition in the 
Rocky Mountains; a perfect mistress of fencing, as her master, 
who had never really recovered from a rapier thrust he had re- 
ceived from her in one of his lessons, one which he was not likely 
to forget for some time, could testify ; a matchless horsewoman, 
indeed, arider of every animal which could be ridden—as fearless 
and daring as any man living. In fact, with all the stuff in her of 
a splendid man—but as a woman, far from one to be admired or 
respected, much less loved. 

She was enormously rich, having inherited several magnificent 
fortunes, and used them to satisfy an innate love of display and 
daring which was truly wonderful. 

And this woman, to use his own words, after refusing some of 
the best matches on the continent, had taken a fancy to Harley 
Harrowdean, and married him. 

On hearing this astonishing news, I offered my congratulations, 

2 
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which, I am afraid, were not very sincere. But before I had time 
to express any opinion on the subject, the happy husband rose 
and said his adieux. 

The next moment he was gone. 

That same evening, while at tea, I received a note from Loris 
Lefré, acquainting me with their unexpected return. 

With all speed I set off at once for the Rue de Tivoli, eager to 
see what good the change had done Loris. 

Nor were my hopes doomed to complete disappointment. 

The change had done her good, or, at least, stayed the progress 
of the decline for a time. 

She was better in spirits, too, and at my glowing description of 
Harley’s visit, and above all, at that of his wife, laughed heartily, 
seeming altogether more like what I had first known her. 

But I did not know what was then in store for me. 

Loris went to the door with me when I rose to go, for she said 
she had a confession to make to me. It was this, that on the 
day before she had written to renew her engagement with the 
manager of the Hall des Princes, and was to make her re-appear- 
ance there on the second day after her return. 

At this I pretended to be very angry ; but she soon won me over, 
for I was not proof against her pleading. 

“T do so want to make the pets show off again, for, do you 
know, Ooza (the coloured keeper) persuaded my father to sell 
Trété, so I have only Jessie and Royal left now.” 

And at this thought the tears rose to Loris’s eyes, for she was as 
fond of her “pets” as though they were dogs. 

At last we said good-bye, I lingering, as somehow I always did. 
I was always loath to leave Loris. As I reached the foot of the 
steps a carriage passed at a full gallop, in which some one bent 
forward and waved his hat. 

“There, Loris,” I said, looking after the retreating carriage, 

that’s the handsomest man in France, though he is my country- 
man. That’s Harley Harrowdean. You remember? I told you 
he is going to bring his wife to see me——” 

I got no further, for a startled cry from Loris caused me to turn. 
She was deadly pale, and clasping the railings for support. 

“ Who is it ?” she asked in a hoarse whisper. 

“Harley Harrowdean,” I repeated. ‘“ Why, Loris——” 

Before I could utter another word, she had swayed to and fro, 
and I was but just in time to prevent her from falling to the 
ground. 

I carried her indoors, but it was some time before all my efforts 
could bring her to consciousness. And when I did, it was but to 
learn what, no doubt, my reader has already guessed, but which 
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was to me astounding news, namely, that Charley Harrington and 
Harley Harrowdean were one and the same person. My admired, 
beloved friend was my greatest enemy. 

Poor, poor Loris. How greatly did I blame myself that the 
great shock she had received was given by my hand, and so cruelly ; 
but, as she said, how was I to know? 

That night it was a very sad party which gathered in the tiny 
parlour, and so completely had the shock unnerved Loris, that I 
greatly feared for the consequences. I parted from her with a 
heavy heart, for it grieved me sorely to see how heart-broken was 
her grief. 

In it she was perfectly stoney—like one dazed. She did not cry 
or give vent in any way to her pent-up feelings; she only sat and 
stared before her, with a strange glassy look in her eyes, and a 
stranger set expression on her pale childish face which cut me to 
the heart, and made me feel as though, if Harley Harrowdean, 
the dastardly Charley Harrington, had stood before me, I should 
have struck him dead to the earth. 


CuHapTer VII. 
THE TRIAL. 


AND how am I to detail what followed. Even to me, an actor 
in the unreal scenes, it seems like a dream, too singular, too 
strange, to be true, so let me tell it as shortly as possible. 

Late that night Harley, as I fully expected he would, paid me 
a Visit. 

What passed between us need not be here written down. It 
suffices that in answer to my accusation he could say nothing—he 
was too dumbfounded. He had heard that Loris had left Paris, or he 
would not have ventured there. 

And this was the man I called my friend—the man who, while 
he had nursed me like a brother, was behaving to a simple, 
trusting girl like the biggest villain on earth. 

For myself, so grieved and angered was I, that when we at 
length parted, it was with the understanding that henceforth we 
were strangers, I praying, in fear for myself, that we might never 
meet again. 

But this was not to be. Harley and I did meet again, and that 
more than once, in scenes which to me seem parts of some hideous 
dream. 

Early the next morning found him at my lodgings again. 

On entering my room, I was surprised at the haggard, drawn 
look on his handsome face. 
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“ Well ?” I asked coldly. 

For answer he came to my side, and held out to me—what ? 

A programme of the Hall des Princes, turned down at the 
announcement of Mademoiselle Loris’s performance, his finger 
pointing to the notice at the foot : 

“The Lion Queen invites any lady or gentleman to enter the 
cage with her at any performance.” 

“You know Prince Jerold,” said Harley in a hoarse, strange 
voice. “He has laid a bet with my wife for a bracelet, worth 
twenty thousand pounds, that she won’t go into the cage, and she 
vows she will.” 

That was all he said, but—had the earth opened and swallowed 
me up as I heard these words, I could not have been more sur- 
prised. I stood like one dumbfounded, until Harley’s voice, pouring 
into my ear his miserable confession of what he had done, roused 
me. 

His engagement to Loris had been no mere idle freak, as I had 
at first imagined. He swore that he loved her, and I believed he 
did—he did love her, but not so much as he loved that all mighty 
person—himself. 

For his conduct he had no excuse to give, and to account for it 
he had nothing to say but that pecuniary difficulties made it 
necessary for him to leave Paris at a moment’s notice soon after 
he had first realized fully the rashness of hisengagement. He had 
meant to write to explain all, but, coward that he was, he had put 
it off so long that at length he owned it was impossible. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack,” he groaned, wringing his hands; “ what would 
I not give to be able to undo the past. If I had only taken you 
into my confidence, and told you all, you might have kept me from 
being the villain I was. But you were so hard upon me—I dared 
not. I meant well in the beginning, but I feared you knew me 
better than I did myself. 

For fully an hour he talked thus, raving at himself and his 
folly, and I verily believe he would have gone on all night, but that 
I sternly brought him back to the present. 

“ Harley,” I said, “if you want to atone for the past, you must 
move heaven and earth, if needs must, to turn your wife from this 
freak of hers.” 

“Turn her from her purpose,” said Harley bitterly. “ You don’t 
know my wife, Jack. When she sets her mind on doing a thing, 
moving heaven and earth would not keep her from doing it.” 

“But this she shall not, must not do,” I said passionately. 
“Surely she has a heart. If you tell her all she will——” 

“ As leave take me by the ears and turn me out of her house 
as she would wring her pet poodle’s neck.” 
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“ But Mademoiselle Loris will refuse—she must. I will insist.” 

“ Impossible,” said Harley, pacing the room like an imprisoned 
beast. “The countess has already sent to the manager, and 
last night, in fact, as I passed the hall, I saw a huge bill posted 
on the door announcing the grand fact that a titled lady will 
enter the lions’ cage on the first appearance this season of the 
famous Mademoiselle Loris and her pets. Some devil’s work to 
surprise the prince this morning on his way home from the 
café.” 

At this news I was for the moment speechless—perfectly non- 
plussed. In an agony of despair, I made Harley promise to do 
his best to dissuade his wife from her object. This he promised 
to do, and, I believe, meant it at the time, while I hastened at 
full speed to the Rue de Tivoli. 

But I found all my efforts were in vain. 

Loris had received a letter from the countess, asking permis- 
sion to make the trial of courage she wished, putting it in such 
a way as rendered it absolutely impossible for it to be refused. 

Nor did Loris seem to desire this for a moment. She had 
read the letter, not expressing the least surprise, and dispatched 
the answer without any comment. 

Nor were my efforts to turn her from her purpose of any 
avail. 

In vain I protested that so great a trial would be most unwise 
for one in her weak state. She, for once, refused to listen. My 
only hope then lay in that Harley would prevail over his wife, 
appeal to her better feelings by confessing all, and deter her 
from her purpose. 

But once more my hopes were doomed to disappointment. 

The morning and afternoon went by, the evening passed, and 
he did not come. 

Into my heart crept the fear that the craven had failed to 
keep his promise. What was more likely, when that other and 
more sacred one had been broken ? 

Frantic with fear and excitement, I determined to seek him 
—his wife, and wring from her her consent to forego her mad 
scheme. 

What did I care for all her haughtiness—her, perhaps, derision ? 
Gain my point I must and would. 

But now arose a new difficulty. In my excitement I had for- 
gotton to ascertain from Harley his address. What was to be 
done ? 


Nothing but to set about the search at once. It was sure to be 
public property where the countess was staying, so the matter 
would not be so difficult after all. 
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I gave Harley until the next morning—the very day of the 
trial—to redeem his promise, and then, as no sign or word came 
from him, I began my search with all possible speed. But it was 
not so easy as [ imagined. I heard so many different tales, which 
set me off on the wrong scent, that to my terror I saw the whole 
of the morning go by without being any nearer my object. 

In a perfect frenzy of despair, 1 again began my task in the 
afternoon. With joy, by a lucky chance, which was to me a God- 
send, I ascertained that the countess was really and truly 
honouring the Hotel des Voyageurs with her presence. I hailed 
a cab, offered the man double his fare to drive me thither with 
the greatest possible speed, was within not many yards of the 
door—there was a sudden crash, a confused struggling of horses 
and men, and I knew no more. 

When I awoke to consciousness I was in a ward at the hospital. 

There had been an accident. My desire for speed had resulted 
in a collision with a beer dray. The cab had been smashed to 
pieces, the driver, however, escaping unhurt ; but I, with my left 
arm broken in two places, and enough severely bruised to render 
me insensible. 

It was some time even after I had recovered consciousness that 
I could collect my thoughts, and then the remembrance of my un- 
fulfilled mission and its probable consequences, burst upon me with 
all its terrors. 

To the surprise of my nurses, who looked upon my case as a 
rather serious one, I insisted that I must leave the place at once. 
This I was resolutely refused to be allowed to do, and I verily 
believe aroused suspicions that I was delirious by my raving to 
get them to consent. 

Presently, however, I forced myself to become calmer, and, 
sending for one of the doctors, as clearly as I could, I laid the case 
before him, and to my joy, found he was one of the physicians 
whom Monsieur Lefré had consulted about his daughter. 

He listened to my tale with utter astonishment., He had seen 
the announcements of which Harley had told me—they were, in 
fact, all over Paris, which was literally alive with the news, and all 
excitement for the event to come off, but had imagined it to be 
only a trick on the part of the management, and one for which 
they would have to answer if the crowd of spectators, who were 
sure to flock to see so strange a show, chose to resent the 
* take-in.” 

Yet when he heard my description of Loris’s state, and the shock 
she had received, together with the other details of her pitiful 
story, he declared himself quite ready, nay, even anxious, to aid 
me to save her the trial in store for her. 
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At my request—indeed, at his own wish, he wrote me out a certi- 
ficate showing that Mademoiselle Loris’s health forbade her to 
undertake the proposed trial of her power over her trained animals. 
Armed with this, and totally oblivious, much to the nurse’s wonder, 
of any pain which the effort cost me, I prepared to leave the 
hospital. 

There was not a moment to be lost. So much time had already 
been wasted, that when I looked at my watch, to my horror, I 
found it to be half-past eight—but half-an-hour to the time ap- 
pointed for the performance. 

By going as fast as horses could carry me, I might reach the 
Rue de Tivoli in time to prevent Loris starting for the hall. 

I once more hailed a cab—but alas! I sadly miscalculated my 
powers of endurance. 

The jolting of the vehicle had such an effect upon my fractured 
arm, that I feared ere long I should have lost consciousness with 
the pain. I alighted, determined to walk the rest of the way. 

Oh, what a walk that was. Each step seemed an age, and the 
moments flew by like lightning. 

I reached the Rue de Tivoli, only to find Monsieur Lefré and 
his daughter already left for the hall, and thither, with fast-failing 
strength, I hurried. 

Like a madman, I flung down double the fee at the entrance— 
for the men told me it was useless for me to enter—every seat in 
the cirque was full, the place crowded to overflowing, but I would 
not be refused. 

“How soon to the Lion Queen's performance,” I asked, with a 
swimming sensation gradually creeping over me. 

“ Jl va commencer au moment,” was the reply, and even as the 
man spoke I heard Royal’s well-known roar, followed by loud ap- 
plause from many hands. 

Was I after all to be defeated? Perhaps Loris had not yet 
made her appearance; there might yet be time to stop the per- 
formance. 

Gathering up all my strength, I fought my way through the 
crowds, packed even to the very doorway. 

Yes, the cage was already in the ring—everything was awaiting 
the Queen’s appearance, while I saw before me a perfect sea of 
faces, all turned in expectation towards the entrance—never before 
had the place been crowded to such an extent—it was literally 
packed. How I made my way through the press I know not. I 
was but just able to reach the very spot where Harley and I had 
stood when [ had first seen Loris—within only a few feet from the 
cage, which was placed not in the centre of the ring, but, as usual, 
just a little beyond the opening into it, and was endeavouring to 
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make an effort to get beyond the rails and enter the ante-chamber 
beyond, when my too much tried strength gave way, and I fainted. 
I must have leant against the railings, and thus kept myself from 
falling, for when I came to myself, not one seemed to have noticed 
my condition. 

Never shall I forget that awakening to consciousness; my whole 
body was numb; I could scarcely stand; my tongue was dry in my 
mouth, so that I could not, try as I would, utter a word; in my 
ears the music being played by the band echoed like thunder, 
while my eyes seemed literally burning coals in my head. 

For what did I see before me. 

A sight which I had seen many times before, yet, as I pause, it 
seems to me this scene of that night comes back to me with start- 
ling vividness. It seems to me that I stand once more as I did 
then—like one bound and gagged, incapable of any action save to 
gaze hefore me with terror-stricken stare. 

And as I gaze, I see again that grand hall, with its mass of 
spectators, lining it from floor to ceiling, the huge ring, in it the 
gilded cage containing the lions, Jessie crouched down in one 
corner in a manner which struck me as rather strange, Royal in 
splendid condition, pacing up and down behind the bars. Sud- 
denly the band ceases to play; there was a moment’s hush, then 
the curtains over the entrance are drawn aside, and at last the 
Lion Queen enters. 

Yes, that is Loris, my little Loris, as she sometimes lets me call 
her—just for fun, you know. 

For a moment I dare not look at her, for I fear to find some 
great change—I know not what—in her, and though by some 
strange chance she passes within a yard of me, I have not even the 
power to so much as bend forward, when, had I but stretched out 
my hand, I could have touched her—had I but whispered her name, 
she must have heard. 

This I cannot do, the pain nearly masters me. Again I have a 
dim consciousness that that slight figure bends in acknowledgment 
of the burst of applause which greets her appearance, and then know 
rather than see that she stands with her hands clasped together in 
front of her, waiting for the countess. I knowit is some moments, 
I cannot guess how many, but I remember that it is long enough 
to rouse the spectators to the highest pitch of excitement—they 
are expectant, patient for some time, and at length begin to show 
signs of anxiety, which presently increase to those of anger. 

They begin to fear they are to be disappointed, that they have 
been tricked—sold—done—that the titled lady is only used as a 
big advertisement. 

Cries of “ The Countess,” mingled with loud hisses, break forth, 
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and grow more and more prolonged; the manager of the circus, 
who is standing by Loris’s side, begins to cast anxious glances 
around ; already he is calling himself a fool for accepting the 
countess’s offer, he knows well enough what a riot in sucha crowded 
house will be, besides the ruin to his management. 

The hisses and cries grew louder; every one in the place is in 
a fever of excitement ; only the Lion Queen stands quietly wait- 
ing, as though she is incapable of feeling, or, at least, of expressing 
fear, alarm, or any like emotion. At length, so loud are the cries, 
that the manager grows pale, and begins to tremble with fear. 
This only increases the growing riot; already the people are be- 
ginning to crush forward, when suddenly Loris raises her hand as 
though to command silence. 

At the same moment the curtains over the entrance from the 
ante-chamber are drawn aside,and the cause of the excitement 
enters the ring—a lady, attended by two gentlemen, one of them 
Harley Harrowdean, the other evidently an Italian, dressed in the 
most extravagant style, and displaying ostentatiously on his 
a a magnificent diamond bracelet, one broad loop of fire and 
light. 

With a look of relief on his face, the manager bounds forward 
to meet the new comers, and receives them with great impressive- 
ness. The gentlemen, after apparently wishing their companion 
courage and a safe return—to which she replies by a nonchalant 
laugh—take some seats reserved for them, exactly opposite to 
where I stand. 

But it is not on them that all eyes are turned, but on the lady 
who now enters the ring and approaches the Lion Queen. For 
one brief moment, the two rivals for an unworthy man’s love, stand 
for the first time face to face. 

Surely nowhere in the world, had any one searched, could they 
have found two women more in every respect the very opposite of 
each other. 

The contrast must have struck the most unobserving, but to me 
it was absolutely painful. There they stood, Loris with her 
slight girlish figure—so slight that my heart ached at its fragility 
—and her small baby’s face, which, when I had first looked upon it, 
had been so coloured and brightened with the glow of health. 
Now this was gone, and in its place was a strange, dreamy expres- 
sion, which to me made her seem doubly fearfully beautiful. 

Nor was this all. Whether by accident or intention, as was 
more likely, she wore the same dress as when I had seen her first, 
its flowing folds falling loosely round her, perhaps to hide from 
those eyes, which had no pity, the ravages which time and 
weary waiting had made in the girlish form; and whether it was 
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that I was full of foreboding, I cannot say, but the robe struck me 
as being strangely like a shroud. 

Not an atom of colour relieved it, even the golden girdle at the 
waist had been laid aside, while in the place of the circlet which 
had before confined the golden-brown hair, I had so often caressed, 
a few white flowers, which I had sent her in the morning, were 
fastened carelessly in among the soft, loose curls, which hung, as 
ever, down over her shoulders. 

She was very fond of flowers—passionately so, and I rarely paid 
her a visit without taking her some. That day I had chosen some 
especially rare—a few sweet-smelling almond blossoms—and had 
been rewarded by the smile of singular sweetness with which she 
thanked me. 

I found out afterwards that just such another bunch as I had 
given her had been Harley Harrowdean’s first gift. But I did not 
know this then, and was pleased that she had thought to wear 
my poor gift. 

They were the only ornaments she had. 

There she stood, a girlish figure, in the simple white dress, and 
above it the white, white face, with the pale delicate features, 
sharpened by decline, and with the beautiful blue eyes full of a 
sadness which told of unshed tears. 

Yes, Loris, to me, looked more fair than ever—only with that 
sweet, fragile beauty which is not for earth, but to the angels— 
to whom it seemed to me she must have been own-sister. 

What a contrast to her was the Countess Trittenhoff—one of 
those tall, masculine-looking women, of most striking appearance 
in every respect. She was in every way undeniably handsome— 
of a magnificent figure, splendidly proportioned, and with a remark- 
ably fine head. 

Handsome, too, in face, if slightly bold in expression, with 
clear, regular features, a singularly firm mouth, and eyes striking 
in their intensity of expression, and the fire which was rarely 
absent from them. 

In every way, too, was her dress the reverse of that of Loris. 

lt was of the richest crimson satin, heavily ornamented with 
the most costly trimmings money could buy or skill devise ; while 
her bare throat and arms were literally ablaze with gems, the value 
of which must have been enormous. 

She was truly a queen among women, and the sudden flash in 
her eyes, as she glanced at the excited multitude, showed she 
knew her power. 

Her appearance completely silenced them. 

Yes, for a moment these two—the simple child and the design- 
ing woman—took, as it were, mental note of each other, then 
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Loris bent her head in a low bow—which to all eyes but mine 
meant simple acknowledgment of the countess’s haughty greeting. 
To me it was a tacit bending to a successful rival, an humble 
acknowledgment of superiority, the sign that she understood 
at last wherein she had not been found worthy of her lover’s 
love. 

And now the excitement in the strange spectacle began in real 
earnest. 

The band ceased playing. At a sign from the manager, Loris 
turned, and, followed by the countess, crossed the ring, and in a 
moment the two stood beside the cage. 

A moment’s pause, and the steps were mounted, the outer door 
opened and closed. 

Another pause, as Loris stayed with her hand on the door—for 
Royal had sprung towards it with a roar which echoed round the 

lace. 

A sudden hush went round the place, which seemed to say— 
surely, now, this woman, who till now has known no fear, will give 
up her purpose. 

But no. 

Loris spoke to the animal, put her hand through the bars, and 
he crouched down beside his mate. 

A moment of hesitation, then Loris opened the inner door, 
and the two women stood within the den. 

It was a most singular feeling which crept over me when I 
saw that door closed—for it seemed as though some heavy cloud 
was hanging round me which I could not dispel. 

It was a moment of deep feeling for all, and a sudden hush fell 
on the house. Loris entered the cage first—the countess after 
her. As they did so, Jessie rose up with a growl and showed 
her teeth, but a word from her mistress and she became obedient, 
but it seemed to me a little sulky. Royal did not so much as 
condescend to take any notice of the stranger’s presence at 
all. The Lion Queen now advanced into the centre of the cage, 
leaving the countess standing alone and fearless at the further 
end. 

For five minutes the animals, at their mistress’s word, went 
through a few of their usual tricks, and at length, with a sigh of 
relief, which was echoed by many around me, I saw Loris turn as 
if to leave the cage. 

As she did so, Jessie, who the whole time had been a little 
sulky after her reproof, went slowly forward to where the countess 
was standing, with an ugly show of her teeth. 

Loris called her sharply by name, and sternly bade her lie down, 
where Royal had already settled himself. 
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Obediently, but apparently very loath, the animal did as she was 
bidden, and keeping, as she had done all the while, the pair fully 
in view, the Lion Queen stepped backward to the door. 

To open this she had, for the first time, to leave her companion’s 
presence entirely open to the lions; it was but for an instant, but 
there was an angry spirit in the cage, which had been so well 
hidden till now, that she never—or, at least, never showed that 
she—suspected it. 

In that one instant necessary to open the door a savage nature 
asserted its sway. 

A sudden mighty roar echoed round the hall, drowning the 
sighs of relief that all was over—with a bound, Royal was on his 
feet, and within a yard of the intruder on his privacy; another 
instant and he would have been upon the defenceless woman ; but, 
swift as lightning, the slight, girlish figure of his mistress stood 
between him and his intended victim. 

Never shall I forget that moment, or those which followed. A 
thrill of terror, such I have never before seen experienced, ran 
through the house—for the terrors of the situation became plain 
in a moment to all. 

Royal, it was evident, was terribly excited, and as the Lion 
Queen stood between him and the countess, instead of obeying 
the voice which bade him lie down, he commenced to strike the 
floor savagely with his tail, standing erect with his head thrown 
back, his ears pointing straight out from his head, his feet 
planted firmly on the floor of the cage, while before him—in his 
power, it seemed to me who looked on—those two women stood 
defenceless. 

Never, never shall I forget that scene, and the sudden groan of 
terror which seemed literally wrung from all around me. 

At this Royal growled ominously, and to me it seemed that in 
another second he would spring. 

For fully a moment every one in that huge place stood as if 
spellbound ; then from all sides rose that cry of terror, which was 
as suddenly hushed, for from out the cage came a clear ringing 
voice, without a tremble or a sign of hesitation in its tones: 
“Do not be afraid,” it said, and it seemed as though an angel 
from heaven were speaking; “only keep perfectly silent—any 
noise will do away with my power over him. There is no cause to 
fear if only you will trust to me.” 

And as she spoke, I, who was so near that not a movement, not 
one of the fleeting expressions which crossed her face was lost upon 
me, noted a little action of Loris’s, which filled me with something 
like awe, in a measure prepared me for what was to come, for it 
told that a greater victory than that over physical fear, a victory 
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of a gentle fragile nature, over the cruellest enemy to fight, a love 
which had been accounted worthless. 

As she spoke, Loris, without stirring an inch, fully aware how 
disastrous the slightest bodily movement would be, slowly, un- 
tremblingly stretched out one small baby’s hand, and gently, but 
firmly, took within it one of the countess’s, which hung, in her 
paralyzed fear, helpless, at the terrified woman’s side. It was a 
simple action, but to me it spoke a world of angelic forgiveness, of 
peace within, such as dwarfed all other feelings in comparison. 

Heaven bless that trusting spirit for that one action. It surely 
is not unrecorded in the book where are written the fairest deeds 
of those on earth. 

It was not so much to do after all, but it was a great deal to 
that terrified woman, who shared the danger. It seemed to give 
her courage, to recall her dazed senses. Till now she had stood an 
absolute prey to fear ; now the touch of that small hand gave her 
strength at least to trust. 

And through all that followed, the clasp of those two hands 
never loosened ; the white cold hand of the strong woman, whose 
worldly riches had bought a man’s worthless love, clinging with 
fearful faith to the white, thin fingers, which very fragily told their 
own tale, trusting all to the innocent girl, whom the husband she 
had bargained for as a slave, had made what she was. 

So they stood hand-in-hand in the midst of danger, which only 
the fearlessness of the weaker one could save them from. 

“Oh, my Loris, God give you strength to bear the trial,” was 
the prayer in my heart in answer to her assurance of safety. 

“ There is no cause to fear, if only you will trust to me.” 

It seemed to me afterwards as though these last words were 
meant to reassure Harley Harrowdean that his wife was safe in 
the hands of his discarded love. At the moment I was too horror- 
stricken to move or speak, but only to gaze at the picture before 
me. 
And as I write I see the picture again. I see the crowd of awe- 
struck faces, the gilded cage, above all the two women, the one tall 
and grand, standing like one turned to stone, perfectly rigid, in 
front of her to guard her from the danger which threatened her, 
that little white-robed figure of Loris, my little, fragile Loris, her 
face like the face of the dead, save where one bright spot burnt on 
either cheek, her eyes no longer dreamy, but full of a strange, 
earnest expression, and fixed—where ? 

Upon that lordly beast, the king of the forest, who stood, the 
incarnation of rage, before her, fixed with a never-failing, ‘never- 
flinching gaze on the two fiery orbs which glared with startling 
fierceness through the tawny mane. 
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With that gaze the Lion Queen held her power over the savage 
brute. 

But how long would she be able to do so, and what was to be 
the end ? 

There was hardly time to put the question before it was 
answered. 

Just as, to my horror, I saw the signs of agitation in Royal 
increasing to a fearful degree—a sudden shriek from some woman, 
for whom the terror of the moment had proved too much—broke 
the death-like stillness, followed by another, and yet another from 
all sides, for with a roar of mighty anger Royal made as though 
he would leap forward, as it were, to pass his mistress. It seemed 
as though his huge jaws had already seized the countess. 

I saw Loris’s hand glide into the folds of her dress, the other 
still clasped that of the countess. Oh, how greatly did Loris 
forgive. The next instant there was a sharp, ringing report, 
Royal sprang once into the air, and, with a groan of fearful agony, 
his massive form fell heavily to the ground. 

The Lion Queen had shot him through the brain. 

Quick as lightning, before even the echo of his dying groan has 
died away, Loris has half led, half dragged her, companion to the 
door ; the next moment the two stand in safety. 

The Lion Queen descends the steps with her usual calm, graceful 
step, her smoking pistol sti!l clasped in her hand, but scarcely has 
she reached the ground, than, loosening for the first time that 
frenzied clasp of the hand which left four dull crimson marks 
on Loris’s fingers, the countess fell on her face; for the first 
time in her life this strong woman fainted. 

Then, like magic, all those who, till now, had looked on with 
bated breath, burst forth in one mad fit of excitement. 

The scene which ensued can better be imagined than described. 

Women fainted, strong men, white with fear, looked at each 
other with awe-struck faces, and suddenly a mighty roar of applause 
arose; I saw Loris bowing before it; knew they were honouring 
her; saw all who were able crowd into the ring and round the actors 
in the drama; but was, myself, for the moment, so overcome, that 
I could only wipe the tears from my eyes and say: “ Thank God, 
thank God.” 

But presently, I was roused by a hand on my arm. 

It was Monsieur Lefré. Loris had caught sight of me, and 
bidden him bring me to her. 

By this time Ooza had succeeded in getting the cage from the 
ring.* Poor fellow! he was terribly upset at what had passed. 
The countess had been carried into the ante-chamber, while the 
spectators were already beginning to stream out of the place. 
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I went at once to Loris in her own room. 

I found her seated on the sofa, with the flush died out of her 
face, leaving it almost ashy in its pallor, but as calm and quiet as 
all that terrible time in the cage. 

She greeted me quietly, and entirely putting aside whet the 
whole town was already talking of—her courageous conduct in the 
late danger—occupied herself with the greatest concern as to my 
injuries. But, even while she sat beside me, I felt her shiver 
convulsively more than once. 

Presently the manager of the cirque came in to tell us tliat a 
great crowd was waiting outside to express to Loris their apprecia- 
tion of her heroism, and that the ante-room was full of people eager 
to see her. 

But she entirely refused to see any one. 

* Please,” she said, “ please tell them I am very much obliged 
for their kindness; but I did no more than I ought to have done. 
How is the countess ?” 

The question was asked as calmly as though the woman was an 
utter stranger to her, and in reply she was told that Harley’s wife 
had recovered sufficiently to be taken to her hotel. 

“ Thank you,” she said; “that is all I wanted to know.” 

Then turning to me, she said wearily, oh, so wearily, it brought 
the tears to my eyes, and a bitter feeling of sadness to my heart : 

“ Doctor, Iam so tired. Please take me home.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GOOD-BYE, MY BROTHER. 


AND a little later we went home, getting as quickly as possible 
through the crowd, who cheered and hurrahed till they were hoarse, 
all eager to show how they admired her for her heroism, not 
knowing how little their praise or blame was to her. 

All the way home I watched Loris narrowly, fearing to detect 
any sign that the late excitement had told upon her. 

But I could see none. She was, in fact, more herself than I had 
seen her for months, chatting away, even cheerful. 

But when, I bade her “ Good night,” she grew suddenly weary 
again. 

< Loris,” I said, when we stood together at the doorway of the 
‘old home, “ tell. me truly, are you quite yourself to-night? 
Have you no pain?” 

“ No, no,” she said gently, and with a far-away look in her eyes, 
“T am your Loris to-night again, for the old pain has gone entirely, 
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and I am only very tired—very, very tired. Good night, Jack” 
—she had never called me Jack before, and as she used the name, 
half-involuntarily, I put my arms round her, and drew her head 
down on to my breast; it was the only way I dared comfort her, 
for although there were words in my heart which I would have 
given worlds to be able to say to her, I knew that that was not the 
time to give them utterance. 

But I think she understood, for she did not shrink from me, but 
let her head rest on my breast for a moment, the soft brown curls 
brushing my cheek, while she looked up into my face with a sad 
weary expression in her eyes—so sad, so weary! Then she raised 
it, but I held her slight form to me for one brief moment. 

* Loris,” I said, half afraid to ask, “ will you let me kiss you?” 

She did not seem surprised at the request, but only said very 
gently: 

“Not to-night, Jack, not to-night. To-morrow, when you come, 
you may, but not to-night. Good-bye, till then,” and then, as if 
to atone for her refusal, she took my hand in both of her tiny 
thin ones, and raising it to her lips, kissed it softly twice. 

“ Good-bye,” she repeated ; “ good-bye. Never forget how dear 
you are tome. Good-bye, my friend—my brother.” 

And in those words I knew she knew, and thanked me for what 
could never be. 

* Not good-bye, Loris. Loris, that is too sad a word.” 

“ Not for me, Jack,” she said gently, “ but for you. I will say 
good-bye until to-morrow.” 

And so we parted. 


* * * cs * * 


And now the last scene in my drama of human suffering and 
earthly love. 

It is what is known as the Cage-room at the Hall des Princes. 

At one end stands the gilded cage. The lioness Jessie, in 
solitary state, is pacing up and down in lonely grandeur. In 
front of the cage, stretched out on the crimson carpeted floor, is 
her dead mate. The body has been drawn from the cage, and now 
lies not many paces from it. Even in death the animal is terrible 
to look at, with its powerful limbs stiffened into perfect rigidness, 
its huge body speaking of perfect strength, its massive head, with 
the sweeping mane, half-closed jaw, and staring eyes. 

And by its lifeless body I standalone. How I have comethere I 
know not. They brought me word that Loris was gone, and I 
came to look for her where I knew she would be. 

And Iam right. Beside the dead body of that king of beasts, 
to whom she once likened her faith for her wanton lover, the animal 
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whose life her own hand has taken, because of that woman, his 
wife—I have found her. 

Yes, there she lies, the still form in the white dress, which 
seemed so like a shroud to me—lies beside her dead favourite, 
to whom she has crept in the dark night hours because, when her 
love died, she could not live—lies with her arms clasping the neck 
of Royal, one hand holding fast the flowers I had given her, and 
a few dead ones; her head was pillowed for rest upon the dead 
lion’s head, the golden curls mingling with the tawny mane. 

And the face—not fixed in the agony of death, but calm and 
peaceful, as though it were but asleep. Yes, she is dead. She 
had bidden me good-bye. The word had no sadness in it for her. 
It meant rest and peace, and surely she had found both. 

Dead !—my Loris was dead! Gone from me for ever. 

Yet could [I rebel? She was so tired and weary of the world, 
and now she had gone where such things are not. No, I could 
not wish her back, but could only whisper—* Good-bye,” she said, 
“ until to-morrow.” And then I remember the other words she 
added, and kneeling reverently, Iraised the slight form in my arms 
till the soft curls brush my face for the last time as I press 
one kiss on the pallid cheek, and I wonder if she knows how dearly 
I loved her, and how great a blank there is in my life now she 
is gone. 

Gone! Yes, she has gone from me, and with her the light has 
gone from my life. 

Yet can I wish her back in this world with all its trouble and 
sin? She was so fair, so much of a child in all her ways, so much 
as I loved her I could not wish her back. 

But as I turn away and leave her sleeping so peacefully that 
long last sleep of death, there rises in my heart a longing for the 
time when she and I should meet again—a longing for that “ to- 


morrow ” of which she had spoken when she said “ Good-bye.” 
~- = * * a 


And so my story ends. There is nothing more to tell. Harley 
Harrowdean and I never met again, and I pray we never shall. 

I am an old bachelor still, and when my friends ask me why 
I am not married, I can make no answer, but in my mind rises a 
fair girlish face and form—the form of she in whose grave my love 
lies buried—she who died of that saddest of all ills—a broken 
heart ! 


THE END. 





BETWEEN LOVE AND LAW. 


By W. W. FENN, 
AUTHOR OF “ WOVEN IN DARKNESS,” “HALF-HOURS OF BLIND MAN'S HOLIDAY. ” 


CuHaPptTer I. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


“T TELL you candidly, if the point was ever raised, I should 
feel uncomfortable.” 

“How can it ever be raised? I think you need have no con- 
cern whatever as to the legality of the marriage. Your idea is at 
the worst but a mere suspicion. But even if you had positive 
proof, your marriage with Claudia would be perfectly lawful in the 
United States. Remember, you are now a citizen of our great 
country. On the point of legality I am entirely satisfied, and I 
think you at least have no reason to feel otherwise.” 

“It only seemed right to tell you, that’s all.” 

“ Quite right to tell me; but it will be just as well to keep the 
doubt to yourself, as it is very improbable it can ever affect you. 
In fact it never can, so long as you remain in this country. As 
for your children—let me see, how many lives are there between 
your own and that peerage? There are Lord Silgrave and his 
brother, Mr. Denbigh Talbot, and Lord Silgrave’s three sons; the 
eldest of these is married already, and has a family of boys, and 
the other two, I suppose, only await their opportunity to follow suit.” 

The speakers, closeted together in a snug library in one of the 
oldest houses in Elm Street, Philadelphia, were Mr. Comfort 
Morris and Colonel Austen Talbot. The former was a man of 
some fifty years, of middle height, with longish grey hair and 
swooth shaven cheeks. His face betokened a resolute will, but 
was not unkindly, whilst his severely plain grey garb suggested 
his Quaker descent. Colonel Talbot was his junior by twenty 
years at least. Tall and powerfully built, he looked every inch a 
soldier. His firmly set lips and large penetrating eyes also spoke 
of great spirit and strength of character. His bronzed complexion 
and short crisp hair, and whiskers untinged by grey, completed 
the marked contrast he presented to the elder man. 
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Mr. Comfort Morris was an American; and this brown stone 
house in Elm Street where he resided was nearly as old as the 
family from which he sprang, and which in the seventeenth 
century had settled in Philadelphia, soon after William Penn 
crossed the Atlantic. Morris was proud of his race, and of the 
independent position he had inherited from several generations. 
Quaker and republican as he was, it had been against his secret 
wishes that his stepdaughter, Claudia, had chosen Colonel Talbot, 
an Englishman and an aristocrat, for her husband. He could not 
deny that the gentleman in himself was all that was admirable. 
He had already resided long enough in the United States to 
become one of its citizens, but just before we looked in upon the 
two speakers he had thrown out a rather awkward and startling 
suggestion—a suggestion that from the point of view of the “old 
country,” there might, under certain conditions, be a flaw in the 
legality of the marriage about to be solemnized after the Quaker 
formula in America. This had annoyed Mr. Morris, and he 
regarded it more as the captious remark of an English patrician 
than as a serious question affecting his daughter Claudia’s future 
position. His own mother’s marriage, according to the Quaker 
faith, would not have been a legal one in England, but it could 
never be disputed in the United States. 

Colonel Talbot, however, with the aristocratic prejudices of a 
family which traced back its pedigree to John Talbot, the pompous 
roll of whose titles is proclaimed in the pages of Shakespeare’s 
“Henry VI.,” had a natural desire that his marriage should be 
above suspicion. It was not only the possible succession to Silgrave, 
the estate of his ancestors in England, which influenced him. Had 
not his bride a right to be consulted? But he subordinated his 
own feelings to the will of Mr. Morris. As an old soldier, and the 
son of generations of soldiers, Talbot’s training formed another 
curious contrast to that of the man with whom he was conversing. 
Discipline had from his childhood been the guiding star of his 
life. He would therefore now as soon have thought of question- 
ing the command of his Queen as of disputing his future father- 
in-law’s right to adjudge this point on which he was in doubt. 
He held Comfort Morris at that moment to be the complete master 
of the situation. As the father of his future bride, he was the 
most competent person to decide any question relating to her 
future. Talbot looked upon him as the commanding officer on 
whose head rested all responsibility. 

On one point, however, Austen Talbot could not make up his 
mind. Ought he not to tell Claudia, his wife that was to be, of 
the doubts which had been forced on him whilst perusing the 
document by which Comfort Morris conveyed to his stepdaughter 
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a handsome marriage settlement ? A very small accident solved 
the problem. 

Talbot sat nervously turning over the leaves of a volume of 
Shakespeare’s plays. On the previous evening Mr. Morris had 
heard him reading to his fiancée the story of Lord Talbot and his 
son as told in “ Henry VI.,” and had credited him with more family 
vanity than the Englishman in truth possessed. Colonel Talbot 
knew as a matter of course that his family was an historic one, 
and thought little more about it than Comfort Morris thought 
about his descent from Adam. 

The sound of the fluttering leaves recalled the trivial annoy- 
ance of the evening before. So with an attempt at raillery the 
Quaker winged his shaft from the author, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with whom he owed to the colonel’s introduction. He 
smiled sarcastically as he quoted from the second part of “ King 
Henry IV.” the words: 

* John Falstaff, knight—every man must know that as oft as 
he has occasion to name himself. Even like those that are kin to 
the king; for they never prick their finger but they say, There 
is some of the king’s blood spilt. How comes that? says he, that 
takes upon him not to conceive; the answer is ready as a Horrower’s 
cap; J am the king’s poor cousin, sir!” 

The dart struck home. Talbot’s eyes flashed angrily. In a 
moment he resolved that to no mortal soul would he ever speak 
of Silgrave, least of all to any member of Comfort Morris’s family. 
Little did the loving stepfather anticipate the influence which 
those lightly uttered words would have on Claudia’s fate. Had 
he allowed Talbot to have his way, and discuss with his bride 
every phase of his past and the prospects of his future, infinite 
pain and trouble might have been avoided. Controlling his 
passion with an effort, the younger man turned to the documents 
lying on the table as the elder, placing his finger on them, 
resumed : 

* Now, colonel, I will ask you to sign these to-morrow.” 

“T see they are drawn up as I suggested,” said Talbot, again 
examining the papers. 

“Yes,” answered Morris, “ in accordance with your wish, every 
penny has been settled on Claudia and her possible children. It 
matters little by what name she has hitherto been known, for a 
few hours will suffice to make her Claudia Talbot. I wish you 
happiness with all my heart. She’ll be an irreparable loss to 
me.” 

“TI can believe you,” said Talbot pleasantly, as the mention of 
the woman he loved aroused his tenderest feelings ; “ but your loss 
will scarcely be proportionate to my gain.” 
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After a few more words Comfort Morris left the room, and 
Talbot, throwing himself back into an easy chair, gave himself up 
to reflections on his past. 


CuapTer II. 
TALBOT’S PAST AND PRESENT. 


IT was now the spring of 1849, but Austen’s mind travelled 
back eleven years, and he once more saw himself in Manchester, 
a young ensign in a regiment of the line, proud alike of his com- 
mission, his budding whiskers, and his admirable dancing. 

Those were happy days indeed. The fact that he was just of 
age and had not much beyond his pay troubled him little. He 
entered into the pleasures of life with all the vigour of health 
and youth. One event especially he would never forget, and he 
recalled it now with painful vividness. He remembered well that 
assize ball in Manchester. He saw again the brightly-lighted 
room, the gay dresses and pretty faces; he saw, too, standing by 
his side, impatient to commence the dance, a lovely maiden; he 
felt again the thrill which he had experienced as he looked into 
her dark blue eyes; he heard once more the soft tones of her 
voice ; he had not forgotten the passionate hope which possessed 
him that this might not be their last meeting. He believed 
then, as he knew now, that he really loved her at first sight. 

Mary Smith’s history is told in a very few words. She never 
knew either of her parents. Her father, a doctor, married young. 
His wife was as penniless as himself, and in the space of two years 
their straitened circumstances rendered it imperative that he 
should seek a livelihood in a new country. He turned, as many 
others have turned, to America for help. Dr. Smith had a rich 
maiden sister. Though never inclined to afford her brother and 
his wife pecuniary assistance, she now made a proposal, which 
many considerations induced them to accept. She offered to take 
entire charge of their little daughter. The scruples of the mother 
were with difficulty overcome, and the pair set forth, unhampered, 
to start life afresh in a new sphere. 

But their ill-luck attended them still. Dr. Smith was not suc- 
cessful, and a feeble constitution broke down under anxiety. He 
was suddenly taken dangerously ill, and in little over three years 
from the time they first landed in New York was no more. 

The sad event drew the aunt in England closer to her little 
niece. Her letters of condolence to Mrs. Smith were coldly ac- 
knowledged. Not unnaturally chafed by her sister-in-law’s indiffer- 
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ence, and resenting what she called her ingratitude, Miss Smith 
only awaited a decent opportunity for dropping correspondence 
with her altogether. The opportunity came sooner than she ex- 
pected. Twelve months had not elapsed after Dr. Smith’s death 
ere his widow married again. Miss Smith, highly indignant, 
refused even to reply to the letter which conveyed this intelligence. 
Henceforth, Mary never heard her aunt mention her mother’s 
name, and as time rolled on, the girl almost forgot she had a 
parent, and possibly a brother or sister, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Educated at an ordinary boarding school, and reared by her 
aunt with a very strict hand, Mary Smith, by the time she was 
eighteen, had seen little of the world and its temptations. Her 
delight was unbounded when she was informed that a situation 
as governess had been obtained for her near Manchester. At last 
she would be released from the immediate control of her despotic 
relative. On her way to her situation she paid a visit to a former 
schoolfellow, Grace Marven, who lived in the suburbs of that great 
manufacturing town. The Marvens were of the first importance 
in their own circle, and always attended the assize ball. On this 
occasion Mary accompanied them. It was the first ball of any 
consequence she had ever attended, otherwise her young heart 
might have offered some resistance to the attention paid her by 
Ensign Talbot. | 

The next day Miss Marven was unwell, and Mary went alone 
,to the library to fetch some books for her sick friend. ‘On her 
way, oddly enough, she met her partner of the night before, the 
young soldier, and it would be difficult to say whether she was 
more embarrassed than pleased when he spoke to her. The meet- 
ing was purely accidental. Not so was that of the next day and 
the next. It never occurred to Mary Smith that she ought to 
tell her host and hostess of the course events were taking. Even 
had it oceurred to her to do so, she would probably have in the 
first instance refrained, because she never dreamed that anything 
would come of these meetings. A very few hours’ acquaintance, 
however, more than sufficed to raise Austen Talbot into the posi- 
tion of a confidant, and then fear of losing his friendship held her 
dumb. With the innocence of a child she told him her uneventful 
history and what her prospects were. Luckily for her she opened 
her heart to a man whose frank and generous nature more than 
equalled her own simplicity. 

As those days recurred to him, a happy smile, not untinged 
with melancholy, played upon Talbot’s lips. His heart again 
bounded precisely as it had bounded so long ago, with an eager 
excitement, when one evening, as he held her in his arms, he told 
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her of his love, and begged her to be his wife. It was impossible 
he should ever forget the feelings with which, as he saw her cheeks 
flush crimson, he heard an almost inaudible “ Yes” fall from her 
lips. He removed her doubts as to whether Mrs. Marven would 
allow the wedding to take place without consulting her aunt by 
assuring her that they could be married by licence; then all the 
world might be indignant, but none could separate them, 

A few mornings later, Mary Smith and Ensign Talbot were man 
and wife. Mary left behind her a brief letter, telling her friend 
Grace of the step she had taken. Mrs. Marven at once commu- 
nicated with Mary’s aunt, who, furious that a strict watch had not 
been kept on her niece, wrote a hasty reply, saying she never 
wished to hear of or see the girl again. This did not trouble 
Mary much, and, although in thus forfeiting her aunt’s protection 
she severed herself from all family connections, she was too happy 
with her husband to fear isolation. True, it once occurred to her 
that she would like to know something more of her mother, but 
she had no notion of her address in America, and, therefore, after 
but little pondering, dismissed the thought from her mind. 

The marriage was happy. If Talbot’s means were slender, the 
requirements of himself and his wife were modest. Little more 
than seven months had elapsed ere his regiment was suddenly 
ordered to India. Then, as a last treat before leaving the old 
country, perhaps for years, Talbot and his wife made a short ex- 
cursion to Wales. 

The step was fatal. Entirely ignorant of the laws of health as 
a wife, Mary arrived at a little inn under the shadow of Snowdon, 
in the agonies of premature motherhood. It became imperative 
at. once to summon a doctor, whose countenance fell as he 
acquainted himself with the case. He suggested that female 
assistance was necessary, and in the emergency the clergyman’s 
wife was sent for. But poor Mary Talbot was sinking more 
rapidly than even the doctor was aware, and, clasped in her 
husband’s arms, she had breathed her last long before kind Mrs. 
Telbin could reach the inn. 

Talbot was paralyzed with grief. He clung to the lifeless form 
as though he feared it too might vanish, and when the clergy- 
man’s wife at last appeared upon the scene, it was with difficulty 
that she and the doctor could induce him to leave the deathbed. 
Then, hoping to afford the disconsolate man some comfort, she 
placed his infant, a boy, before him. . To her surprise he shrank 
from it with a suppressed cry of pain. 

Mrs. Telbin had herself been a mother but six weeks. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation she took the newly-born babe to her 
own bosom. 
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Three or four days more and all that was mortal of Mary Talbot 
was laid in the little churchyard. Immediately following the sad 
ceremony the heartbroken husband was summoned to join his 
regiment, which was to embark for the East forthwith. 

His perplexity now was great. What was he to do with the 
child? He had carefully avoided seeing it more than was abso- 
. lutely necessary, and he felt that to love it would be impossible. 
Did he not owe all his misery to it? and so far from being some- 
thing for which to live—so far from his wishing to cherish it for 
Mary’s sake—he believed that its presence would keep the wound 
in his heart ever open. Mrs. Telbin, on the other hand, had, 
during the intervening hours, grown to love the boy, and she pro- 
posed that at any rate, for a time, it should be left in her charge. 
She did not suspect the real cause of the gratitude with which 
Talbot thanked her again and again as he agreed to her sugges- 
tion. He only made one’ request. He knew his wife’s wishes 
were that her child, if a boy, should be called Guy, and he begged 
that it might so be christened. 

Thus, without encumbrance, Talbot, a couple of months later, 
found himself in Madras. Away from every familiar object and 
under another sky, it was not easy for him to realize that he had 
ever been married. The brief Manchester episode seemed like a 
dream, and but that he was vaguely conscious of the existence of 
a son, he might with time have almost obliterated the memory of 
that fleeting year. 

But in this direction also relief came very shortly. In the 
course of a month or two he received a letter from Mrs. Telbin, 
telling him that both the children—her own and his—had been 
ill with fever, and that “it had pleased God to take dear little 
Guy. from her.” 

‘She writes,” said Talbot to himself, “as though the boy was 
her own.” 

His reply of condolence was short. He thanked her heartily 
for all her kindness, but alluded to the death of the child only en 
passant. This was almost the last communication he had from 
the Welsh rectory. The next eight years were passed in India, 
and at the end of that time he found himself colonel of his regi- 
ment; and an eligible opportunity occurring, he exchanged into 
one serving in Canada, amd which he joined without returning to 
England. Then he remembered how he had made the acquaint- 
ance of a man to whom he eventually, while on a visit to the 
States, owed his introduction to the Quaker family in Philadelphia. 
Between Comfort Morris and Talbot there speedily sprang up very 
friendly relations, and frequent visits were interchanged. The 
colonel had been on American soil only a few days when he met 
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Morris’s stepdaughter, Claudia. Twelve months later the two had 
grown to love each other, and were on the eve of marriage. Weary 
of soldiering, the colonel determined to sell his commission, and, 
under the altered conditions of his life, to reside quietly in the 
neighbourhood of his future wife’s home. To this end he took a 
pleasant country place, within easy reach of Philadelphia, known 
as Homelydale, and to which he was to take his bride. 

Standing thus upon the threshold of his second marriage 
Talbot looked back upon the first with deeper feelings than he 
had experienced for years. As he lounged in that chair in 
Morris’s library, it was easy to review the past. The future was 
less distinct. His was not a sentimental nature, but the event to 
happen on the morrow not unnaturally called up recollections of 
a similar event enacted many years before. 


* x * ~ * 


Comfort Morris, as has been said, was a Quaker, albeit not a very 
rigid one. When Talbot made his acquaintance he had been a 
widower for some years. His wife, a widow, to whom he had 
been tenderly devoted, but who never said much to him of her 
former husband, had at their marriage a daughter, only six 
months old. This daughter—Claudia—had grown up under the 
Quaker’s care, and was regarded by all the world as his own 
child. Morris’s married life was happy, but short. When his 
wife died, four or five years later, leaving to him no children of 
his own, his mother assumed the head of the household, and 
when she in the course of nature died, Claudia stepped into her 

lace. 

The old lady of course belonged to the Society of Friends, and 
wore, as her ancestors had worn, the picturesque dress and 
affected the quaint speech of the Quakers. The calm depend- 
ence on a higher power and disregard of the opinion of the 
world which characterize a large proportion of that body were 
as the breath of old Mrs. Morris’s nostrils. Her faith was not 
without its influence on the mind of her step-granddaughter; 
and the dear remembrance of her much loved elder’s predilections 
had decided Claudia in her desire for a Friend’s wedding, and her 
lover had readily assented to her proposal, that they should be 
married at the same shrine where her grandmother had taken the 
nuptial vows. 

Without display of any kind, therefore, the family party were 
to walk to the simple whitewashed Friends’ Meeting House, and 
in the presence of their fellow worshippers, to speak the word and 
plight the troth that was to bind them in this world, and, as 
Claudia hoped, in the world to. come. 
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Little was there to remind Austen Talbot then of the large 
dim Manchester church, at the altar of which, eleven years before, 
he had stood with his timid bride, who, overcome by a sense of 
stolen happiness, trembled and almost wept with excitement. 
Beautiful calm Claudia, with her clear eyes and steady voice, 
giving herself solemnly to be his now and for ever, bore no resem- 
blance to Mary, whose lips could hardly follow the words of the 
clergyman as he repeated the marriage formula. Nor was the 
bridegroom of that day the same impetuous, thoughtless being 
of former days. His overwhelming passion for his girl-wife had 
little in common with the trusting affection and entire depend- 
ence he placed in Claudia. But the same honest love, modified 
in its expression though it might be, was as certain in the one 
case as in the other. 

With Claudia as his own at Homelydale, Austen Talbot, for the 
first time in his wandering life, knew what home really meant. 
Claudia created for him a paradise in the lovely spot he had 
chosen for their abode. 

On the anniversary of his second wedding day, a baby-girl was 
born to him, who, by Claudia’s especial desire, was named Priscilla, 
after the beloved grandmother. 

The summers and winters rolled rapidly on till the tale of eight 
years was told. Priscilla remained the only child. But Talbot 
was content; the spell of his happiness was unbroken and his 
absorption was complete. 


CuHaPTerR III. 


THE HEIR OF SILGRAVE, 


THE years which had passed in unqualified happiness at 
Homelydale had been to Talbot’s relatives at Silgrave years of 
sorrow and bereavement. Little could either Comfort Morris or 
Austen Talbot, when they spoke of the lives which separated the 
latter from the peerage, have anticipated the appalling rapidity 
with which death would bring him to the very threshold of that 
charmed circle. 

The ancient seat of the Talbots is in Oakshire. Situated on a 
wooded hill, the mansion has architecturally little to commend 
it. Originally built in the time of Elizabeth, it has been added 
to and altered by successive generations, until it is now practically 
a modern structure. Composed entirely of grey stone, either wing 
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rears itself high above the long and lofty hall, which forms its 
centre. Its aspect, but for the relief afforded by the neatly 
arranged flower beds and shrubs which surround it, would be 
heavy and uninviting. Nor do the grounds possess any especial 
feature, though every tree seems emblematic of grandeur, wealth 
and age. 

baleen the vitlage of Silgrave, which nestles at the foot of 
the eminence, and the hall, there lie two long drives. One is 
used for ordinary occasions; the other, which runs through an 
avenue of some of the finest oaks in the land, and at the end of 
which stand massive iron gates, highly valued for their antiquity 
and unrivalled workmanship, is traversed only on particular 
occasions, such as the marriage or death of one of the Talbot 
family. This second drive abuts on the church at the altar of 
which countless Talbots have been married, and where, in its sacred 
enclosure, countless Talbots lie buried. During the last eight 
years those solemn iron gates had been flung open many times 
to allow the coffin of some member of the family, borne on the 
sturdy shoulders of labourers on the estate, and followed by the 
mourners on foot, to pass on its way to the church. 

Of the Earl of Silgrave’s three sons—the younger two, 
Leonard and another Austen Talbot, were soldiers. On the eve 
of the departure of the troops for the Crimea, in which campaign 
they were to play their parts, Lord Silgrave threw open the 
ancient hall and summoned his neighbours to a ball. The group 
which welcomed each incoming guest, once seen, could not 
readily fade from the mind. There was Lord Silgrave, now sixty- 
three years of age, the ideal of an Englishman ; beside him stood 
Lord Talbot, his eldest son, and Lady Talbot, his wife. Next 
came Mr. Denbigh Talbot, Lord Silgrave’s brother, and hard by 
were Leonard and Austen. So bright and happy was that night, 
so full of health and good spirits was the company, that it 
seemed impossible death could be near. 

Merrily the dance flew on, and happiest of the happy were the 
maidens whom Leonard and Austen successively chose for their 
partners. 

Never again were those three brothers to meet—never again 
was the father to admire the stalwart forms of his two youngest 
boys! Side by side, fighting desperately and leading their men 
to victory, Leonard and Austen fell on the slopes of the Alma. 
The .next year Mr. Denbigh Talbct, the earl’s brother, died. 
Two years later saw Lord Talbot the heir, and his two sons, one 
of whom was nine years old, the other six, stricken with fever, 
which soon carried off the boys, and left him only his first-born, 
a girl of fourteen. The father recovered, but his heart never 
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ceased bleeding at the loss of his sons, and at the sight of their 
mother’s misery. One morning, to dull the poignancy of his 
grief by a wild ride across country, he joined the meet of the 
foxhounds. A few short hours and he was brought back dead. 
His horse had thrown him and broken his neck. 

Thus within little more than eight short years Lord Silgrave’s 
last heir was carried through the massive gates to his final resting- 
place in the family vault. 

“Do not,” he said sorrowfully as he passed them on his way 
home, “ shut the gates again; it will not be long ere I too shall 
pass through them for the last time.” 

No one sympathized more sincerely with the widow and 
father of Lord Talbot than the family lawyer, a certain Mr. 
Roger Eyre, of New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. An acute man, 
some ten years Lord Silgrave’s junior, Mr. Eyre was bound to 
the Silgrave family by a stronger tie than usually exists 
between lawyer and client. Mr. Eyre’s father had served the 
late earl, and it was Mr. Eyre’s great grandfather who had 
fought and bled beside the great grandfather of the present 
earl in the cause of the Pretender in “ The ’45.” 

The recent misfortunes of his clients concerned and grieved 
him much. The idea of the estate being at a loss for an heir had 
never crossed his mind, and whilst three generations stood as a 
rampart to resist the onslaught of Fate, he would scarcely have 
considered the question seriously if it had occurred to him. But 
now he realized that events had opened upa yawning gulf which 
it might be difficult to span. The entail of Silgrave was strictly 
limited to “heirs male,” so if Lord Silgrave died suddenly, who 
was to succeed him ? 

Mr. Eyre applied himself earnestly to the task of tracing the 
collateral branches of the Talbot family. But his search was not 
satisfactory. The fact was patent to him, as family lawyer, that 
beside the present Earl of Silgrave and Mr. Denbigh Talbot, de- 
ceased, there had been a third and younger brother—Guy—a 
wild scapegrace of a fellow, who, nearly forty years ago, had cut 
himself adrift from his kindred and connections. He was sup- 
posed to have gone to sea, professing to be a great democrat, and 
to despise the class from whence he sprang, together with its 
habits and conventionalities. For years nothing was heard of him, 
until there came quite unsubstantiated news of his death in India. 
His whole story was shrouded in mystery. Whether he had 
married or not—and of course, if he had, whether he had had any 
children—it was not possible to say. Yet to this Guy Talbot, if 
living, and his son, if he ever had one, would now descend the 
estates of Silgrave, for it was very improbable the present earl 
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would marry again. Mr. Eyre was some time deciding what to 
do. Finally he settled that he would betake himself to Silgrave 
and consult his lordship. 

The next day, therefore, saw him ensconced a welcome visitor at 
the hall. The blow which had lately fallen upon the earl and 
his widowed daughter-in-law had effected a remarkable change in 
the appearance of the house and its inmates. The very servants 
seemed to have lost heart. Close acquaintance with the house- 
hold, too, brought out in still greater relief the havoc played by 
death. At the dinner-table that evening Lord Silgrave sat, sad 
and silent, and Lady Talbot, in her widow’s weeds, bore little 
resemblance to the Lady Talbot of a few months ago. Dinner 
over, Lord Silgrave having, with the stately courtesy of a past 
generation, apologized to his daughter-in-law, suggested that Mr. 
Eyre and himself should retire to the library. 

The lawyer opened the business with much tact and delicacy, 
pointed out that it would be wise to consider, without delay, what 
was to be done with regard to the succession. 

** As your lordship is of course aware,” said Mr. Eyre, “ Silgrave 
in the ordinary course of things would pass to your father’s third 
son, Guy. Of course I am cognizant of the obscurity surrounding 
his life.” 

* 1 can enlighten you very little,” said Lord Silgrave. 

“Then comes the question,” continued Mr. Eyre, “ whether he 
is still living; whether he was ever married ; whether he had any 
sons. He would now be fifty-eight, so that if he had a son, even 
though that son might be dead now, there was plenty of time for 
him also to have had issue of his own.” 

“You see,” said Lord Silgrave, in a tone deeply pathetic, “I 
married young and had sons, and every one expected that my 
brother Denbigh would have also married. We could hardly 
have anticipated that fate would have dealt us these heavy blows. 
Thus, when Guy cut himself adrift from us all, we took less 
trouble to keep touch of him than we might have done had we 
ever dreamed ‘of his becoming heir to Silgrave.” 

** Well, my lord,” answered Mr. Eyre, with a doubtful shake of 
the head, “ whilst there is any uncertainty as to whether he had 
a son it is of no use our looking up other branches of the family. 
One thing, therefore, is imperative ; some knowledge of Mr. Guy 
Talbot’s life must be obtained, and as a first step to this end I 
think we had better advertise.” 

The result of this conversation was that two days later the 
Times contained the following :— 

* £100 Reward. Wanted, information respecting one Guy 
Talbot, third son of the twelth Earl of Silgrave, of Silgrave Hall, 
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Oakshire, England. The said Guy Talbot left England for India 
about 1820, and is believed to have died at Fort St. David on the 
Coromandel Coast. All communications connected herewith to 
be addressed to Mr. Roger Eyre, solicitor, New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, London.” 

More than a month elapsed before Mr. Eyre received any 
response to the advertisement, and he had begun to fear that it 
would prove useless. Then one morning he found among his 
letters one bearing the American postmark ; it ran thus :— 


“ Homelydale, 
* Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
“ April 25th, 1857. 


** Sir,—My attention having been drawn to the enclosed adver- 
tisement in the London Times of the end of last month, I beg to 
inform you that I believe it refers to my father, who left England 
about the year named and died at Fort St. David. He had been 
secretly married only a year before his first voyage ; but his wife, 
my mother, remained with me in England. For many years we 
lived quietly at Southsea, my father paying us visits, at long in- 
tervals, during the wandering, seafaring life which he elected to lead. 
My mother was the daughter of a Hampshire yeoman, and about 
two years before her husband’s death the little property she had 
of her own was increased by a handsome legacy from an uncle. 
I was then just seventeen, and keen to enter the army. Through 
some friendly influence she obtained for me a commission in the 
130th Regiment, and within a year of my joining that corps, at 
Manchester, both my parents were dead. Owing to my father’s 
eccentric views I was kept in ignorance of my relationship to the 
Earl of Silgrave, and only learned it by accident some time after 
I had been in the service, and when I was in India. Inheriting, 
perhaps, some of my father’s peculiarities, J did not care to make 
myself known to my relations, especially as I was conscious of his 
having lived somewhat under a cloud in their eyes, but as I am 
now married and settled in this country, I cannot allow the 
application in your advertisement to pass unnoticed, and shall be 
glad to know for what purpose you require the information. I 
beg to inclose you copies both of my father’s marriage and death 
certificates, and of my own baptismal certificate, and refer you to 
Messrs. Watson and Halliburton, solicitors, of Philadelphia, should 
you need further proof of my bona fides, and 


“T am, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ To Mr. Eyre.” “ AUSTEN TALBOT.” 
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Mr. Eyre at once availed himself of the opportunity offered 
by the last sentence of learning whether the application was 
genuine. Having received entirely satisfactory replies, he pro- 
ceeded to Oakshire, to represent to Lord Silgrave the facts of the 
case. 

“There can be no doubt that this Colonel Talbot is the right 
man,” said Mr. Eyre. “As yet, however, he does not know the 
purpose of the advertisement. If your lordship is satisfied with 
what I have laid before you, I will enlighten him immediately.” 

“ And what is to be done then?” asked Lady Talbot. 

“It is for Lord Silgrave and your ladyship to decide,” answered 
the lawyer. 

“ Would it not be well, then,” went on Lady Talbot, without 
waiting for Lord Silgrave to speak, “to invite Austen Talbot and 
his wife to England ?” 

“T had already thought of that,” remarked Mr. Eyre ; “ in fact, 
it is necessary.” 

“ Certainly the future possessor of these lands ought to know 
something of the ways of the people on them,” she added, as she 
thought, with a sigh, of the pride she had once experienced at 
the belief that she would herself some day be the wife of the 
master of Silgrave. 

The earl acquiesced, although he was already wondering how 
a citizen of the country, which he regarded as symbolical of every- 
thing radical, republican and politically objectionable, would 
figure at the head of one of the most loyal of England’s homes. 
It was finally settled that Lord Silgrave should himself write to 
Colonel Talbot—his nephew, in short. Lady Talbot undertook to 
write to the wife, but not without a qualm or two as to what kind 
of person she might prove to be. 


CuHapTer IV. 
FOREBODINGS. 


THREE weeks later there arrived at Homelydale two letters for 
Colonel Talbot, one of which was in a long blue official-looking 
envelope—the second bore the crest of the house of Silgrave. 
By the same post came also from England a missive for Mrs. 
Talbot. The first was from Mr. Eyre. Austen’s curiosity had 
been considerably piqued by the advertisement, and the subse- 
quent inquiries made of his solicitors respecting himself. He 
was, however, not prepared for the business-like details of the 
deaths which had lately occurred in the Silgrave family, and 
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which explained Mr. Eyre’s brief intimation that Austen Talbot 
was now heir-presumptive to the earldom. 

Claudia also was not a little startled by the contents of her 
letter. 

“Why, Austen,” she cried, “ what does this mean ?—that 
you are heir to Silgrave ?” 

“It does, indeed,” he answered, “and here is the lawyer’s 
letter apprising me of the fact.” 

“ My letter is from, I suppose, Lady Talbot,” said Claudia; “ it 
is signed * Dorothy Talbot,’ and is an invitation to England.” 

“And, by Jove, here is another from his lordship himself,” 
Talbot continued. “ Listen to what he says: 


¢ Silgrave, Oakshire, 
“<« June 10th, 1857. 
“DEAR COLONEL TALBOT,— 

*«¢ The communication which you will receive by this post 
from my solicitor will, I daresay, come upon youas a surprise. As 
he will have told you of the unlooked-for bereavements which have 
made you my heir-presumptive, I say nothing on so painful a 
subject myself. 

*“*T am now an old man, and the blows which have recently 
fallen upon me in rapid succession have not made me feel 
younger. My remaining years cannot be many, and I shall soon 
have toresign my post to another—to you, in fact. Iam particu- 
larly anxious to know that the wants and ways of those whose 
well-being has been committed to my care should be understood, 
and there are many matters on which it is necessary you and I 
should consult. Can you come to England without inconvenience ? 
To settle everything by letter would involve an interminable 
correspondence which might end satisfactorily to neither of us. 
If you can see your way to crossing the Atlantic, I shall be 
infinitely gratified. 

** Lady Talbot, the widow of my eldest son, has, I know, written 
to _ wife, asking her to accompany you, together with your 
child. 

“A word to say you are coming at no very distant date will be 
welcome. 

“ * Believe me, yours very truly, 
“6 « SILGRAVE.’ ” 


For a short period succeeding that discovery, which, compara- 
tively late in life, Austen Talbot had made of his close kinship 
with this patrician family, he had indulged in a vague dream. His 
heart had then for a while been stirred with an earnest longing to 
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rise to power, wealth, and fame. But upon consideration he saw 
that it was neyer likely fate could place the ancient coronet of his 
forefathers on his own brow, and learning by degrees of the mis- 
understanding which had arisen between his father and his rela- 
tives, and, perhaps, as he had written to Mr. Eyre, inheriting some 
of that parent’s eccentricities, he soon abandoned his aspirations, 
and decided on not making his relationship known to the family. 
But now, upon the receipt of this startling news, the latent spark 
of the old ambition was inclined to burst into flame again. 

For some minutes Talbot and his wife sat silent, absorbed in 
thought. He was rapidly devising a programme of what he would 
do as Lord Silgrave. A glorious picture presented itself to his view. 
No phase of a great English landlord’s life should be neglected. 
He would make the interest and welfare of high and iow connected 
with the estate his own. In short, he conjured up such a vision 
of his future that he grew eager to put his plans into operation. 
This was Austen Talbot’s habit in all things. His anticipations 
were bright, eager, hopeful; he never at first stayed to ask him- 
self whether the picture might not have its reverse. 

Very different were the thoughts which occupied Claudia. She 
saw little in the prospect of a visit to England that called for 
anything but apprehension. She had been so happy during the 
last eight years ; her life at Homelydale was so simple and joyous 
that she felt that no other home could possibly equal her own ; 
all the associations which she prized and loved were near her. 
What then did a visit to England mean? That she was to 
abandon all that the first year of her wedded life had made dear 
to her, and become a great lady? Then there would be the 
voyage across the Atlantic, and she had no predilection for travel. 
She would have to meet new faces and conform to new rules. 
She would find in the frigid courtesy of a haughty aristocracy 
little to remind her of her stepfather’s kindly heart. She would, 
in fact, she believed, sacrifice everything and gain little in 
return. 

When after a time she arose from the breakfast-table at which 
they had been sitting, Talbot rose too. He had been so wrapt in his 
own reverie that he had not noticed how pre-occupied Claudia had 
become. Whilst, however, every feature in his face, beamed with 
good spirits, hers betrayed no sign of her disinclination for the new 
life opening up before her. Talbot's first act would alone have 
sufficed to convince her of the view he took of the matter. When 
he was especially happy he invariably came to her for congratula- 
tions and to share his joys with her. He didso now. He loved 
her just as dearly to-day as he had loved her eight years ago, and 
as he placed his arm around her waist, and softly kissed her 
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cheek, she felt for the moment that no matter what her own 
feelings might be, she could not pain him by giving expression 
to them. 

“ Claudia, my darling,” he said, “ what do you think of this? 
How will you like to be my Lady Silgrave ?” 

“Tt will be very nice,” she answered ; “ but—but r 

*“ But you would not care for it?” he said, with some appre- 
hension. 

“No! no! not that, Austen,” said Claudia; “I could accept 
any position as your wife, but English ways will be strange to 
me.” 

“ You will soon get accustomed to them,” he interrupted. 

**T hope so,” she said. 

“Why, my wife, you have been loving and admiring English 
ways for nearly nine years,” he continued, smiling at the aptness 
of his own argument. 

* Yes! but England is not filled with Austen Talbots,” said 
Claudia ; “ if it were, I would not hesitate an instant ; Iam afraid I 
should go then too willingly ; but I shall be regarded as a stranger 
perhaps, and my American notions may not be welcome.” 

“ As for that,” said her husband reassuringly, “if there is any- 
thing so peculiarly objectionable to the lady of England in the 
lady of America, I am quite certain the master of Silgrave will 
find much to take exception to in his heir. I am a naturalized 
citizen of my wife’s country. But, Claudia, you are mistaken in 
your estimate of the English people. Their hospitality and good- 
will are greater than you and many more suppose.” 

“Tam wrong, perhaps, to prejudge them,” she said; “ but I 
cannot conceal from you that, given my choice, I would sooner 
live and die with you in this sweet place than start life afresh in 
a strange land.” 

For a minute Talbot did not speak, but stood in deep thought. 
Then he said resolutely, but with infinite tenderness : 

“Claudia, your happiness is more to me than a thousand 
Silgraves. If you would rather not go, I will write and tell Lord 
Silgrave that——” 

“Austen,” she said, “ you do not think me so selfish as to wish 
anything of the kind. It is just like your dear good self to give 
way to me in everything. But, although the thought of the visit 
is not very enticing, you will be with me, and more I cannot 
want. If I have any wish at ail, it is that I may not leave this 
home for ever.” 

** We could,” he replied, “ pay a three months’ visit to England 
and be back at Homelydale again by Christmas. What do you 
say to our starting this day week ?” 
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“Tt is short notice, dear,” commented Claudia, “ but there is 
one advantage—the sooner we start the sooner we shall return.” 

“T will write then at once to his lordship,” Talbot said, “and 
tell him we shall be in | Ragland within a week of his receipt of 
my letter.” 

Occupied in the ssapmnitiens for the voyage the days flew 
rapidly on. The dislike of the journey did not diminish as the 
time for its commencement drew near, and it was with many 
secret forebodings that the wife retired to rest on the eve of their 
departure. 

When her husband opened his eyes early the next morning, 
Claudia was already awake, and to his surprise seemed strangely 
agitated, whilst there were signs of tears upon her cheeks. 

“ My darling,” he asked, “ what is the matter? Why are you 
crying ?” 

“Oh, Austen, it was too horrible, too painful, but so real,” she 
answered almost in a whisper. 

“ What was so real, dear, tell me?” he asked, wondering what 
could have so disturbed his dispassionate wife. 

“ Let me collect my thoughts,” she went on, “and realize that 
it is not true.” 

“ Have you been dreaming ?” said Talbot. 

“ Worse than a dream,” she replied, “ it must have been a hor- 
rible nightmare.” She placed her hand lovingly round his neck 
as she spoke. 

“TI thought,” she continued, “I had a son whem I loved very 
dearly. I saw it all so plainly. You were coming into a large 
fortune, and he was your heir. Then, suddenly, when our happi- 
ness seemed complete, by some means or other, you were both 
snatched from me. Thinking I was never to meet either of you 
again, I worked myself into a frenzy of despair, and awoke in the 
midst of my troubles. Thank God, it is not a reality.” 

“ No, no, no,” he answered lightly, “dreams, we are told, go 
by the rule of contrary. A slice of luck is in store for us.” 

“I do trust, Austen, it forbodes no evil,” she remarked thought- 
fully. 

“ My dear, you must not let a dream disturb you in this man- 
ner,” Talbot said. “ Dismiss it at once from your mind.” 

Though he soon succeeded in entirely reassuring his wife, she 
did not readily forget her dream. 

It was a grief to Claudia that she could not see her father 
before starting. Going to Elm Street to impart the great news, 
they found Comfort Morris had unexpectedly “ gone West,” and 
had left no address. 

Only a day before they left for England was there any news from 
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him: important business had taken him to San Francisco, where 


his stay might be indefinite. 
Talbot’s last act before quitting American soil was to write a 


full account to his father-in-law of all that had happened and 
what it involved. ' 


(To be continued.) 








A STUMP SERMON. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


Ir was a day that by Act of Parliament the nation has to 
devote to pleasure seeking whether the weather is fine or foul. 
It was an east wind bank holiday, yet about a hundred men and 
women and boys and girls stood for quite half-an-hour at the 
corner of a suburban road listening to a political oration. The 
thermometer was probably some degrees below fifty, but patriotic 
perspiration oused from the pores of the orator as he cursed the 
tyrants who trample on the people. His body swayed to and fro, 
he stamped violently on the ground, he fiercely fought the air 
with his fists, and his voice was very loud and leathery. He 
seemed to hold that everything that is ought not to be, and that 
whatever is not ought to be, and he said that ere long the people 
would smite and despoil their oppressors and escape from the land 
of bondage through the Red Sea of Revolution. He several times 
quoted Seripture, and once he addressed his audience as “dear 
brethren.” One of the little crowd turned to me and said: 

“He was an outdoor preacher before he took to this line. Well, 
I never trust a party who mixes up religion- with business or 
politics.” 

Surely it would be more reasonable to distrust the trader or 
politician who excludes the element of religion from business and 
politics. Religion, not cant. Mr. Shortweight, who sells sham 
butter at the price of the genuine article and presents every 
customer with a pious tract, does not mingle religion with busi- 
ness, but rather the worst form of irreligion, the vile hypocrisy 
that uses the form of religion as a cloak. But no doubt there has 
lately been, and there still is, a disposition and tendency to com- 
pletely secularize politics. In France a declaration of infidélity 
recommends a candidate to popular favour. In Germany, Italy 
and Russia the revolutionary parties make secularism a leading 
and important article of their political creed. In England it is 
the Conservative and not the democratic party which has most 
supported the actual and individual severance of politics and 
religion. Conservatives are indeed staunch supporters of the 
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union between Church and State, and some assume, or appear to 
do so, that the Church of England ought to be a political partisan, 
a supporter of the Conservative party; but most Conservatives 
dislike, nay, hate and abhor, any avowed co-mingling of religious 
doctrines with political principles. That hatred is partly heredi- 
tary, having been engendered in the far-off time when the 
praising, praying, preaching Puritans with much fanatical fervour 
alloyed with much fanatical injustice and cruelty played unlovely 
and lamentable havoc with the institutions dear to Roundheads. 
The Church in the view of that sort of Conservatism, which I hope 
is in articulo mortis, is to be the handmaiden of the State, and 
that is surely an anti-Conservative and destructive principle ; 
whereas the Nonconformist holds that the State is to be the hand- 
maiden of religion, which is not the less a truly Conservative 
principle because it is professed by political Liberals and Radicals. 
Yes, it is equally true and strange that in England the political 
Secularists are mostly thick and thin Conservatives. For example, 
it is the fashion to sneer at Nonconformist ministers for being 
political. I often strongly disagree with them politically, but I 
maintain they are quite right to be political; and it would be 
well if the clergy of the Church of England were not less 
political. To be sure the clergy are not allowed to sit in the 
House of Commons, but that foolish and unjust law should not 
deter them from otherwise taking a due part in politics. A hot 
Tory, or squib-and-cracker Liberal, or rabid Radical sermon would 
be an unseemly pulpit discourse, but a political sermon, anent 
the duties of citizenship, would be seemly and perhaps useful. 
The disassociation of religion and politics is essentially and 
altogether contrary to the letter and the spirit of the Christian 
religion. From the first verse of Genesis to the last verse of 
Revelations there is a continuous manifestation of Humanity 
affiliated with Divinity; and throughout the Bible there is the 
most abundant evidence that happiness on earth, individual, family 
and national prosperity, are blessings to be diligently sought. 
Not only to save souls, but also to heal the sick, feed the hungry, 
and to promote the happiness of man on earth was the wondrous 
work of Christ. Yet sometimes, and indeed often, the occupants 
of pulpits in Christian churches talk as if happiness on earth was 
an unimportant concern, and that in view of future happiness 
it does not signify whether people are happy or miserable in this 
mortal life. But it is not the doctrine of Christianity that happiness 
on earth is immaterial. It would be an abominable and most 
profane perversion of religion if a minister of the Gospel exhorted 
his hearers to sin that grace might the more abound, and to me 
it seems an analogous profanity and perversion of Christianity 
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for a minister to bid his congregation not to care for discomfort, 
misery, and unhappiness on earth because they may be happy 
hereafter. Why, Christianity does not deal with half the man, 
but with the whole man, with the body as well as with the soul, and 
deals at once with the one as well as with the other. That being 
so, politics, the ordering and governing of human society, is not 
outside the sphere of religion, but, on the contrary, may be 
described as a department of religion. The most secular duty is 
in a greater or less degree sacred. Well, the liturgy of the Church 
of England includes a prayer for the Sovereign and a prayer for 
Parliament, but there is not a special prayer for the electorate. 
It is assumed that the electors, the Parliament makers, need 
neither prayer, nor instruction, nor exhortation. Verily a curious 
assumption! Vox populi vox dei! What a false and ensnaring 
maxim. When a certain king, seated on his throne, delivered an 
oration, the people shouted: “It isthe voice of a god,” and his 
Majesty was eaten by worms. When the ear-tickled mob applauds 
its flatterers, the demagogue exclaims : “ The voice of the people is 
the voice of God,” and if the people accept the profane homage, 
it becomes the prey of blood-sucking vermin, and is smitten with 
many fell diseases. Oh, Parliament maker, oh, final court of 
governmental appeal, oh, electorate in whose hands is now placed 
the sceptre of supreme and governing power, be deaf to those who 
would fool you by flatteries! Diligently study your duty and 
neglect it not. 

The suffrage may be a privilege or a right, and I suppose now 
that the franchise is so extended it is a right, and in no sense a 
privilege. Anyhow, it involves an obligation. It is the obvious 
duty of a voter to vote, and perhaps it may be found expedient to 
enforce the performance of that duty. It is not the least capable 
and worthy section of the electorate that does not vote, and con- 
sequently the representation is deplorably imperfect. If all 
electors were obliged to vote, a contested election would be 
far more efficient as a test of opinion, and the result would often 
be very different. Why not make the office of elector a paid 
office ? Then the elector would be impressed with the fact that the 
enjoyment of his electoral right involves the discharge of an 
electoral duty. Besides, many of us, perhaps the majority of 
us, are apt to be more zealous when we are paid for doing what 
we have to do. Suppose every voter received ten shillings when 
he voted, the cost would not be very great or at all burdensome. 
There are about five millions of electors, and we will assume a 
general election every four years, and that would cost two-and-a- 
half millions sterling for the payment of the voters. The bye- 
elections in four years would cost about three-quarters of a 
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million sterling. The cost of paying voters at the rate of ten 
shillings per vote would be about £800,000 a year. The money 
would be widely distributed, that is, it would be quickly circulated, 
and would be a non-burdensome and non-wasteful part of the 
national expenditure. On the other hand, whilst the elector who 
voted would be paid ten shillings for the discharge of his electoral 
duty, the elector who did not vote would be fined a pound for the 
neglect of his electoral duty. The number of non-voting electors 
would then be comparatively few, and the result of a general 
election would be a representation of the whole electorate, for 
when electors were compelled to vote, they would take heed to 
have candidates nominated for whom they cared to vote. I com- 
mend this scheme to the attention of the Conservative Ministry, 
for a law that encourages and ensures the due discharge of a 
paramount public duty is a truly Conservative measure, and 
probably Radicals would not oppose the payment of voters for 
voting, since it is right in principle, and would be very acceptable 
to a large majority of the electors, and I think eminently just to 
them. The majority of the electors are comparatively poor, 
working men who cannot afford to give up any of their time 
without pay, and why should they not, as well as the Minister of 
the Crown, be paid for the discharge of their public duty? 

Those who are vested with the fundamental force and duty of 
government should be under a legal as well as a moral obligation 
to do their duty, to apply the force, but is it not aiso desirable that 
the makers of Parliament, of the politicians who are to legislate 
and control the Administration, should know the elementary 
principles of politics? How can they know unless they are taught ? 
The press, the platform, and Parliament are schools of politics 
and consequently there is no peril of that utter political ignorance 
which would render the sway of the million, even of registered man- 
hood suffrage, inevitably destructive. Though some of us act as 
if man was a one-eared animal, and as far as possible avoid reading 
or hearing what is not written or said in support of our views, yet 
we cannot help learning a little about the other side, because the 
most unscrupulous partisan cannot altogether conceal the argu- 
ment of an opponent when one tries to answer it. Still it is to 
be observed that the press, the platform, and Parliament are not 
elementary schools, and it would be a great gain, a safeguard, 
against errors fraught with disaster, if electors were taught the 
rudiments, the elementary principles of politics. Unless there is 
government by party there must be the rule of faction, and the 
rule of faction, whether it is aristocratic or democratic, is incom- 
patible with the enjoyment of liberty and assured civil peace. 
Therefore, as in this country we happily have government’ by party, 
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it is inevitable that the utterances of the press, the platform, and 
of Parliament should be partisan, and neither neutral news- 
papers nor neutral politicians are influential. Still there are 
political principles which are not partisan, elementary principles 
by which the soundness of party principles might and should be 
tested. Let us glance at three or four of those elementary and 
non-partisan principles. 

There always has been a conflict between might and right, 
that is to say, the stronger has always been disposed to violate the 
rights of the weaker. In this country the liberty of the individual— 
and true liberty is the guarantee of individual rights—is no longer 
menaced by the power of the Crown, or by the power of the 
aristocracy, but it is menaced by another power, that is, the power 
of the majority. It is to be observed that every opinion held by a 
majority was at some time or other held by a minority only, and 
that opinions which were held by large majorities are now only 
held by minorities. Therefore it does not by any means follow 
that an opinion or policy is correct merely because it is held or 
supported by a majority, and consequently it is both just and wise 
to allow the minority to set forth its views. Probably the main 
cause of the power and influence of the House of Commons is 
that it has upheld the rights and privileges of the minority. 
But when a question has to be decided, one side or the other must 
prevail, and it would be absurd to suggest that the majority 
should submit to the minority. Buta minority may righteously 
resist a tyrannical abuse of the power of the majority, and by 
such resistance minorities have again and again saved right 
and liberty. The struggle for religious freedom was, at least in 
its earlier stages, a hard fight of right against might, and now 
that all political parties are upholders of religious freedom, we 
are apt to forget that we should not now enjoy the sacred right 
and blessed boon if in times past the minority had not refused té 
submit to the wrongful oppression of the majority. No matter 
how large a majority is, if there are millions on the one side and 
only units on the other, the majority has no moral, and, therefore, 
ought not to have any political right, to interfere with the liberty 
of the individual unless other people will be directly injured if 
the individual does this, or does not do that. The majerity might 
hold that a special diet is the best for health, but it would be 
tyranny to compel any man to adopt that diet, because the health 
of the individual is directly an individual matter—it does not 
directly concern other people. It is undoubtedly morally wrong not 
to do what is expedient for the health of the body, such negligence 
is, in a degree, felo de se, but it is wrong to interfere with the 
moral responsibility of the individual in a matter that alone 
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directly concerns the individual. On the other hand, if the 
majority held that some arrangement of drainage in houses was 
necessary to prevent fever, it would be right to compel every 
householder to adopt that drainage arrangement, because the out- 
break of fever is perilous to others beside the householder. The 
most infamous and cruel oppressions have been defended on the 
plea that the object was todo good. Slavery was good for the 
negro, religious persecution was good for the souls of the perse- 
guted, and so on. The only righteous and safe rule is not to 
interfere with the moral responsibility, with the liberty of the 
individual, that is, not to compel, or to attempt to compel, a man to 
do anything, or to abstain from doing anything, unless it is manifest 
that other people will be directly injured if the individual does 
this or does not do that. The majority,a majority of a million to 
one, may be of opinion that it is good for a man to do this, or bad 
for him to do that, but it has no moral right whatever to give its 
opinion the force of law, and to compel the individual to do any- 
thing, or to abstain from doing anything, unless other people will 
be directly injured if the individual does this or does not do that. 
Let me add that a right or liberty is of no value without what the 
lawyers call the easement, that is, the opportunity for exercising 
and enjoying it. Let us then beware of indirect interference 
with the liberty of the individual, of pretending to respect the 
letter, whilst violating the spirit of liberty, of ostensibly permitting 
the individual to do this or that, whilst he is debarred from doing 
it by being deprived of the needful easement. 

What then? For true liberty there must be true equality, the 
only possible equality, the equality of right. All men are born un- 
equal, and continue unequal in all things all the days of their lives. 
Inequality, and therefore individuality, is in all things manifest. 
But with respect to rights, all men in a free country are equal. 
The ear-tickling politicians, the vow populi vox dei demagogues, 
utterly ignoring most palpable facts, declare that all men are born 
equal, and but for the tyrants would be equal. They have not 
yet proposed a law for making all men equal in height, weight, 
strength, and appetite, but they propose equality of condition, 
that all men as workers shall be equally productive and equally 
rich, and such equality in estate is just as unattainable as bodily 
equality. What would be the result of trying by mechanical body 
stretchers and mechanical body compressors to make all men the 
same height ? There would be much crippling, much loss of 
health, much waste of strength, and much destruction of life. 
The results of vain efforts to produce equality of condition have 
been loss and injury. Industry has been discouraged, and skill 
repressed by the attempt to render all workmen equal as producers. 
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The greater the production of corn the greater the quantity of 
bread for the bread-eaters, and consequently a plentiful harvest 
is not partially but generally beneficial. It is the same with all 
products of labour, the more there is produced the more there is 
to divide, and consequently the workmen of inferior skill, or infe- 
rior strength, do not gain, but lose by limiting the production of 
workmen of superior skill or superior strength. The ear-ticklers 
advocate and even promise property equality, an equal division of 
all property among all men. Well, if all property were so divided 
there would be no property, no capital, no stores of saved produce, 
without which there cannot be productive enterprise,and without 
which a nation would, in respect to production, be in a primitive 
and barbaric state. A dwelling for a workman could not be built 
unless the value of the dwelling was already stored. The property 
owner cannot consume his property, a Rothschild can consume no 
more of the necessaries of life than a Cheapside shopkeeper, and 
property is an institution that exists not for the benefit of the 
property owners, but for the benefit of the whole community, and 
more especially for the benefit of the comparatively poor millions. 
Equality in respect to estate would involve general poverty and 
pauperism. When the ear-ticklers talk about equality of condi- 
tion, tell them to first effect physical equality, to make all men 
equal in height, weight, strength and appetite. No, there is and 
ever will be inequality in all things, for that is manifestly the 
Divine will, but that universal inequality, that is to say universal 
individuality, is compatible with equality of right and equality in 
happiness. The principle cf an equality of right, despite in- 
equality in all other respects, is an application of the Christian 
doctrine. All men of all moral conditions will equally receive 
the grace or gift of salvation and perfect happiness on the or- 
dained condition, but still it is to be observed spiritual equality is 
not suggested. One star differeth from another star in magnitude 
and radiance, but a star being filled with glory and radiance, 
according to its utmost capacity, is as perfect in its glory and 
radiance as a star of greater capacity, which is also filled with 
glory and radiance, according to its utmost capacity. So with 
social position. The inequality of condition need not and should 
not involve inequality of right or happiness. 

A man who proposed to alter the laws of nature would be 
justly regarded as a lunatic. Well, society is under the power of 
laws that are also beyond human control. In one sense, and that 
the truest and highest, neither potentates nor parliaments can 
make laws. The laws not made by man that govern human 
society will and do prevail. Yet the parliament has useful legis- 
lative functions. It may pass laws to prevent the infraction of 
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the higher laws that govern society, it may protect the liberty of 
the individual, it may uphold the validity of free contract which is 
a basis of civilization, and by such laws the safety, honour and 
welfare of the nation will be promoted and insured. But laws that 
interfere with the moral responsibility of the individual, that 
attempt to make men virtuous or rich by statute, do much harm. 
The people make the parliament, but the parliament cannot 
make the people ; unhappily an incompetent parliament the pro- 
duct of an incompetent electorate, can mar the welfare, honour, 
and happiness of the people. The perfect government is theocracy, 
but op account of human imperfection that is impossible, yet the 
nearer human government approaches to it the better. A self-gov- 
erning nation is a nation in which the individual is free to do what 
he chooses provided he does not interfere with the rights, that is the 
liberty, of others. Perfect self-government is impossible betwixt 
Paradise and Millennium, but the nation is the strongest and the 
happiest which enjoys the greatest measure of self-government 
compatible with human imperfection. Except for taxation, for the 
performance of public duties, for sanitary arrangements, and for the 
enforcement of free contract, very few mandatory laws, that is, 
laws compelling the individual to do something, are desirable, 
and most laws should be prohibitory, should be to restrain and 
prevent the violation of the rights and liberty of the individual. 
In the case of children, there may be more interference by the 
State, and hence compulsory education and a limitation of the 
hours of juvenile labour are permissible ; but there should be no 
more interference with the moral responsibility, discretion and 
liberty of the natural guardians of the young than is absolutely 
needful for the manifest welfare of those who are too young to 
take care of their own interests. The aim of a politician should 
be not to increase but to diminish the bulk of the Statute Book. 
Laws, like medicinal drugs, are not in themselves good things, 
and the less we require of them the better, and to have more 
than we require is decidedly injurious. 

Absolute freedom of contract ; individual liberty in all things, 
unless the doing or leaving undone violates the rights and liberty 
of others; full equality of right, despite inequality in all other 
thing; as much self-government as is possible, that is to say 
no more legislation than is clearly necessary to assert and protect 
the rights and the liberty of the individual. These are elemen- 
tary principles upon which men of all parties might agree. 

The man from the little crowd shook his head and said : 

“1 think some will disagree about there being few laws. Why, 
there are politicians who claim the confidence of the people 
because they have so many measures to propose ?” 
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* Possibly,” I replied, “the body politic may be troubled with 
many diseases that require physicing; there may be many laws 
that require altering, amending, or repealing, but, surely, even the 
fifty-measure politician will admit that needless legislation, like 
needless physicing, is pernicious.” 

“And you have not said a word about Empire. That preach- 
ing politician talked about international equality.” 

“If he means that all nations should be equally powerful, we 
need not discuss the point, for we must deal with the world, with 
humanity, as it is constituted, not as this or that person thinks 
the world and humanity ought to be constituted. Vast empire 
is to the nation what vast property is to the individual. It is 
in reality a trust that gratifies a natural craving or ambition. 
No doubt vast empire is beneficial to the nation in a far greater 
degree than vast property is beneficial to the individual. Commerce 
follows the flag, and of England it may be said, both with respect 
to her Colonies and to India, her flag at the outset followed the 
commerce. Besides the trade and riches that are incidental to 
vast empire, there is the honourable responsibility that exalts a 
nation, if the duties of the trust are righteously discharged. 
The glory of a wide domain is of an ennobling character, for it is 
to be observed that when nations fight for empire they do not 
count the cost, do not reckon whether they would be richer or 
poorer by giving up this or that territory. The instinctive love 
of empire, like other instincts, indicates duty. It is the duty ofa 
nation to defend whatever empire it possesses, not to abandon the 
trust, but to faithfully discharge the duties thereof. A strong 
empire is an empire so righteously ruled that all the people of it 
become by interest and attachment an imperial unit. Also the 
nation should ever be ready to defend the empire if it is 
attacked by a foreign foe. The true and safe foreign policy is, 
be strong and fear not.” 

“T think,” said the man from the little crowd, “the paying 
electors would be popular. But, why not make it a pound per 
vote? That would be a very pleasant boon to most electors.” 

“The amount is a question of detail. I do not see any valid 
objection to paying the electors a pound per vote.” 

The man from the little crowd warmly grasped my hand and 
said : 

“You put up for my borough and you shall have our vote and 
interest and we will get you in. Your Stump Sermon is first- 
rate, particularly the proposal to pay the electors for voting. 
Put up and I promise you that you shall have our vote and 
interest, and you shall be returned.” 

But what about the Corrupt Practices Act? Thé man from 
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the little crowd had filled his pipe from my pouch and then 
promised me his vote. Might it not be alleged that I had by the 
gift of a pipe of tobacco corruptly obtained the promise of the 
vote? The candidate must not at his own cost be generous to 
the electors. The only sort of bribery now lawful is to promise 
to be generous at other peoples’ cost. 

However, if I should be persuaded by ‘the man from the little 
crowd to put up for his borough, my electioneering address to 
the constituency will be this Stump Sermon, and my principal 
pledge will be to prepare and bring in a Bill for the payment of 
voters, which I regard as the next important electoral reform ; 
and which I am confident will be a popular measure, and a measure 
emphatically just and wise, as well as popular. 
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28 |813 71417 8|3 13 0/3 O 8] 51/13 5 5/713 2)518 01/5 1 & 
29 | 81610)/419 7|3 14 6/3 110) 52/1310 8|7 16 9\6 1 2)}5 4 4 
/30/9 0 0/5 1 6/315 11/3 3 0] 53/1316 0/8 O 5/6 4 5/5 7 5& 
|31|9 3 315 3 5|317 4/3 4 3] 54/14 1 5/8 4 0\/6 710)510 8 
32/9 6 6|5 5 4)318 9/3 5 6) 55/14 70/8 7 8\61l 5/514 2 
33|9 9 915 7 2)4 0 23 6 9] 56/1412 9/8 11 8)615 2/518 O 
341/913 015 9 0/4 1 8/3 8 0) 57 |141810/8 16 0)/619 2|)6 2 0 
35/916 4/511 O04 3 2/3 9 5) 58/15 5 3/9 O 8/7 3 516 6 3 
36 | 919 91/513 0/4 4 8/3 10 10) 59 |1512 0/9 5 10/7 710\610 9 
37 10 3 3/515 0/4 6 3/312 3) 690 |1519 0/9 11 6|712 5|615 6 

EXAMPLE. . 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4:12: 3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a ‘“‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one-first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “‘ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “‘Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eigh#-twentieths of £100. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a-Year. £500 for 10s, Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 48.00. ,, 700 ,, 14s. Od. a 


800 ,, 68.0d. |,, 1000 ,, 20s.0d. ,, 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Suéb-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls in the United 
Kingdom, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
CUCKOO CLOUDLAND: 
A Study on Utopias and Utopians. 

By T. STANLEY ROGERS, LLB.,, Barrister-at-Law. 


eee 





Talks at Hawhawden. By the Author of “Letters to a 
Grand Old Man.” Price One Shilling. 


Three Years’ Blunders. A Letter from Joseph to William. 
By the Author of “The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in 
Massacre of the Truth.” Price One Shilling. 


Letters to a Grand Old Man and Certain Cabinet 
Ministers. By the Author of “ Letters to My Son Herbert.” Price 


One Shilling, 


Letters to My Son Herbert. Fifth Thousand. Price 
One Shilling. 


More Letters to my Son Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


Hair Splitting as a Fine Art. Letters to My Son 
Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in Massacre 
of the Truth. Price Sixpence, 


The Science of Change of Air. By Davip Sxrnner, 
M.D., Brussels, Fellow Roy. Met. Soc. Price One Shilling. 














Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, 


COUSIN DICK. 


By the Author of “A Woman’s Revenge,” “The Wrecker’s Daughter,” ' 
“The Lion Queen,” &c. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
LANMPLOUGEH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE: 


EFFERVESGING & TASTELESS. FORMS A MOST es, — ane, & = RESHING BEVERACS 
c.f 


Gives instant re] we Ss Maanacun, Sta or Burson By INE ST 









/eanixa 
(WATER OR 
MILK Y 


















re 
situpE, Hi t Frverisn Corns, prevents and quickly vir dog cures the worst 
form of r'YPHUS, Sc ARLET, JUNGLE, ul i other FEVERS , Pei iis alt \ 
Merastes, ERurtive or Skin CoMPLAINTS, and various other Altered Conditions of the | 
Dr. Mora. “It furnishes the blood with its lost cme in bearin cordial testimony to its efficacy in 
Saline constituents ithe treatment of many of the or ry and 
Dr. Turtey: “I found it act as a specific, in my ex- | forms of Gastric Complaints, and othe r forms of Fe 
perience and fa mily, in the worst form of Scarlet Fever, | Dyspepsia.”’ 
no other medi being required.” Dr. J. W. Dows : “IT used it in the trearment of 





Dr. Srarxs (Government Medical Inspector of Emi- 
grants from the Port of London) writes: “I have great 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness, Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, “oon E:C. 


I eetham’s 


iyeetine 
yeumUer 


Te invanvasie during the summer = oy ct for Presenvine the 





forty-two cases of Ye + oe Fever, and I am happy to state ! 
never lost a single case.” 
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Is the best remedy ever discovered. It acts like magic in re 
comriexion from the effects of the nor SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, lieving all pain and thre " b in g, and soon cures the most olstirate 
&c It Seers inv skin coon and RerResuep in the sotrest | Corns and Bunion especially useful for reducing EN- 
WeaTHER, and entirely removes anid prevents all sunsugy, reo- | LARGED GREAT TOE "JOIN I'S, which so spoil the 8) mmetry of 
NESS, IKKITATION, TAN, Kc, and renders the skin delicately sort, | otherwise beautiful feet. I lousands have heen cured, some of 
smoota, and wire, It is the most perfect Emollient Milk tor | whom had suffered for fifty years, without being able to get relief 
the skiv ever produced, and no apr who values her complexion | from any other remedy. (It is a thin plaster, and takes up no 
should ever be without it, room in the boot.) A trial of a Box is earnestly solicited, as im- 

Bottles, 18, and 28, 6d., of all Che “spay Pree for 3d. extra mediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s. 14d., by all Chemists. Free for 14 

by the Sole Ma Stamps from the Proprietors, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, hana d CHELTENHAM, | M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 








HEELER & \WWILSON’Ss } 
MACHINES § 


NEW SEWING 


CONTINUED SUCCESS. THE LATEST AWARDS— 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, London, October, 1884. 
The GOLD MEDAL, 

CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, August, 1884. The ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


confert red on Sewing Machines. 


These New Machines are the m most perfect and e‘ticient in the World. 
Prices from £4 10s. Five per cent. off for Cash. 
Machines also supplied on the Hire System by small Periodical Payments, 


g 21, QUE EN VICTORIA STREET E.C, 
LONDON OFFICES. ( 139, ‘REGENT STREET, W. 
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